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te UR Gay “a PRAY R 
BY 
THE Epiror 

HE present issue of Tue Lirk or THE Spirit is principally 

concerned with the Liturgy. This does not mean that it 

wishes to trespass on other ground weil marked out by 
f boundaries of liturgical signs. The liturgical apostolate is 

already provided with journals such as Music and Liturgy 
and Magnificat whieh, though perhaps still limited in their circula- 
tion, provide specialised treatment on the nature and practice of 
liturgical worship. It will be evident, nevertheless, that no treatment 
- of prayer or the spiritual life could possibly be complete without this 
essential element. In facet prayer without the liturgy as its centre of 
activity is not really prayer at all. The main confusion of the modern 
' mystical movement outside the Church lies in its isolating the life of 
prayer from the formalised external prayer of the Church. We are 
therefore determined to avoid any danger of an ‘over-spiritualising’ 
of the spiritual life by frequent reference to and treatment of this 
form of prayer. In the present issue the notes on Obedience set the 
tone as it were to the whole because obedience lies at the heart of 
sacrifice and fertilises all the exercises of external religion. The article 
by Mr Geoffrey Webb indicates the value of the principal object in 
every church—the altar of sacrifice upon which the obediential act 
of man is accomplished through the obedience of Christ to his cross. 
No doctrine about prayer can ignore such necessary elements in the 
Christian’s approach to God and to that extent THe Lirz or THE 
Spirit can be considered a review quite considerably concerned with 
the theology of liturgy. 


FRONTISPIECE 
The illustration opposite is that of a linen antependium of the 13th 
century from Helmstedt in Germany, illustrated in Der Christliche 
Altar by Joseph Braun, 8.J. It portrays Christ in glory between St 
Peter and Our Lady on one side, and St John Baptist and St Paul 
on the other; figures of St Augustine and St Nicholas, which com- 
plete the antependium, are not shown. The bottom border contains 
half-figures of Our Lady and the Holy Child between the twelve 
Apostles. (Cf. Inspired Symbolism in this issue.) 
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THE: GHROSTLAN (MAYSSera hey 
BY 

: Inttup Evans, O.P. 

#5) T is the seraphim alone who can utter the name of God: 
¥ ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, the Lord God of Hosts; all the earth is 
full of his glory’. Before him no man can come face to face 
‘and live. The divine mystery is first of all God himself: ifinite _ 
=) unutterable, King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Yet it is God, 
whom no man has seen at any time, who has become man, manifest- 
ing in his human flesh the divinity that is hidden from our eyes. It 
is in Christ that the divine mystery is revealed. His suffering and 
death, his resurrection and his ascension, are not only truths to be 
believed: they mark the salvific work of Christ in which we are to 
be incorporated. ‘For to me to live is Christ’. And the mystery of 
Christ is dispensed now by the Church that is his Body. Christ lives 
in the Church: redemption is re-enacted in the Church’s worship, 
and pre-eminently in the sacrifice of the Mass. So it is that St 
Ambrose can say: In tuis te invenio sacramentis. We find Christ in 
the mysteries of the Church, the sacraments. In them and through 
them flows the life of grace, the life that is a sharing in the very 
mystery of the life of God himself. 

Such is the theme of Dom Odo Casel’s Mystére du Culte dans le 
Christianisme,! a book that notably reflects the liturgical scholarship 
which has made famous the name of Maria-Laach. ‘here is nothing 
novel here, but a great deal that is new in the sense of the ‘new and 
living way’ of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘which he hath dedicated 
for us through the veil, that is to say his flesh. The recovery of the 
Christian mystery—seeing the whole world as the arena of God’s will 
and man as destined for eternity—is nothing less than becoming ‘in 
Christ a new creature’. And the mystery is one and total, co-exten- 
sive with redemption itself. The Church is its instrument, fulfilling 
in her liturgy the work confided to her, the Bride of Christ. And the 
dynamic core of that work is the mysterium fidei of the Mass: it is 
to the Church that our Lord has entrusted the re-enactment of his 
sacrifice to the Father. ‘Do this for a commemoration of me.’ 
Throughout all ages the redemptive power of Calvary is made avail- 
able to men; not merely in a symbol, in a gesture, but deeply in a 
mystery. The mystery is not the grafting of a new life on to the 
old: it is a new creation. The old unregenerate self must die, and 
the new life comes pouring in from the streams of living water whose 
source is Christ our Lord upon the Cross. And all this is achieved 


1 Hditions du Cerf; Blackfriars; 7s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY 3 
in the Church, is achieved in us as members of the Church. So it is 
that the liturgy is not an optional mode of worship. It is rather the 
expression of the mystery of Christ in the Church; rather it is the 
mystery of Christ made available in his Mystical Body. St Paul can 
call the Church simply by the name of ‘Christ’: ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?’ cries our Lord from heayen, identifying him- 
self with the Church, his Body, 

The life of the Church is the life of Christ, and to grow in the one 
is to grow in the other. Thus, deriving its power from the divine 
Redeemer himself, the Church ‘makes increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in charity’. Every detail of the Church’s worship 
looks to that identity with Christ for its context. The cycle of the 
seasons of the year, the very days as they pass, the faculties of voice 
and gesture, sight and sound and smell—all are caught up and 
transformed and have their part in the mystery of Christ living in 
the Church. And Sunday, the Lord’s Day, has a special meaning 
here. A recent Cahier de la Vie Spirituelle,2 devoted to ‘The Highth 
Day’, powerfully reveals the significance of the day that is set aside 
for God alone. Here the seventh day of Creation, the sabbath rest 
of God, is recalled; but the sabbath has given place to the day of 
resurrection, the first day of the new creation achieved by the 
resurrection of Christ. To the Fathers even this idea was not enough, 
and the ‘eighth day’ expressed for them the day that is altogether 
out of the earthly sequence of time. For Sunday is above all else 
the day that looks to eternity, the day of anticipation ‘until he 
come’. 

_ Sunday is the day of meeting, when the Christian family gathers 
about the altar to unite in offering sacrifice to God. The legalised 
‘obligation’ of being present at Mass on Sunday, the prohibition of 
“gervile’ work, in fact all the disciplinary life of the Church finds its 
meaning here at the altar where the Christian mystery is proclaimed, 
renewed, shared. The obligations of the Christian transcend the 
reluctant service of a slave: they are the cords that bind him to 
the community to which he belongs. They too mirror the mystery 
of Christ, who ‘whereas indeed he was the Son of God, learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered’. The joy of resurrection, 
of the new creation which Sunday declares, extends to the whole of 
life. And Sunday is the still centre where the Christian mystery is 
to be sought in the fulness of its power to heal, to reconcile, to bring 
men to God. 

The tragedy is that the children of God are too rarely aware of 

their inheritance. The weight of habit hangs dismally about a duty 
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that should be all joy and light and life. It is idle to look for a 
conscious sharing in the mystery of Christ until Christ himself be 
known and loved. And the Church’s work is precisely ordained to 
that: the infinite richness of the life of grace; the redemptive work 
of the sacraments accompanying us from birth to death, cleansing, 
feeding, restoring, building up the members of the Body to the 
stature of Christ its Head—all this, once again, is Christ’s work 
achieved through the mystery that is his. 

The Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, which is doing so much in 
France to restore the sense of membership of the Church as demand- 
ing an active participation in her life of worship, has recently 
published (in the Fétes et Saisons series) an illustrated album 
devoted to the Mass,’ which perfectly expresses in a practical and 
most readable form the idea which animates Dom Casel’s great 
book. One might wish that priests everywhere should consider this 
lively plea for the Mass to become once more in ordinary Catholic 
lite a publicly, popularly uttered sharing in the supreme mystery of 
Christ our Lord. 


OBEDIENCE 
BY 
S. M. Atsert, O.P. 
Hoc est enim corpus meum 
HE human body formed by the Holy Ghost in the chaste 
womb of the Virgin Mother, and the mystical body which 
she brought forth by her travail on Calvary are both alike 
the body of the Incarnate Word. Indeed, one may say in 
a sense that the human body was assumed for the sake 
of the mystical body so that the mystical body could also 
be formed; just as, according to St Thomas, the first effect of the 
Sacrament of the holy Eucharist, of the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ on the altar, is the unity of the mystical body. 
Therefore the members of the mystical body are likened to the 
members of Christ’s physical body, his hands and feet, etc. and 
therefore they must serve his purposes, be used in his work in the 
same way, and, if completely united to him, to the same extent as 
were his other members. 

By the disobedience of one man sin had entered the world, and 
such was the injury done thereby to the infinite purity and majesty 
of God that a reparation and a satisfaction which would be at once 
de condigno and de congruo, adequate and fitting, could only be 
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OBEDIENCE 5 
offered by a man who was also God. Therefore the eternal Word 
became incarnate so ag to become obedient, even unto death. 

Obedience was the end, and in a sense obedience was the cause, at 
least the dispositive cause of the incarnation. Ags God had created 
the first human body out of the dust by his word, so he could 
equally well have created a body for the eternal Word by his own 
fiat ; but he decided to do so only at the fiat of the Virgin whom from 
all ages he had chosen to be the mother of his Son. It may be noted, 
too, that she gave her fiat not to a command, but to a wish of her 
God. The angel did not announce to her ‘the Lord commands’, as did 
Michael to the fallen angels; he rather exposed to her the divine 
plan, giving her to understand that its execution depended upon 
her free cooperation. Her answer was obedience: ‘Be it done unto 
me according to thy word’. ‘And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.’ 

By disobedience God has been driven from the paradise he had 
caused to blossom forth, from the living temples he had created for 
his abode; by obedience he again took possession of the new ‘garden 
enclosed’ and the heart of man became once more the home of God. 

The path of obedience thus marked out was followed at every step. 
Unborn, the Incarnate Word made his way to Bethlehem, obedient 
through his Mother and St Joseph to the decree of the higher power 
which was but a faint image of himself, the power of God, upon 
whose shoulder rests the government of the world. A child of forty 
days, he was obedient to the law whieh he had ¢ome to fulfil, and 
which again was but a reflection of himself who is the eternal Law 
of God; while at the same time he was officially and solemnly 
consummated only on Calvary. ‘Then said I, ‘‘Behold I come to 
do thy will, O Lord!’’ ’ 

_ At the age of twelve he set about doing his Father’s business; and 
then, at a word from her to whom as his Mother he owed obedience 
even while she owed obedience to him as her God, the fountain of 
eternal wisdom played no more, and going down to Nazareth “He 
was subject to them’, obedient during the remaining eighteen years 
of the hidden life at Nazareth. It is a thought worth pondering that 
~~ even in the case of the onlybegotten Son of God, the Father expressed 
his will, not directly, but through those to whom the Incarnate 
Word owed obedience, who were the lawful superiors of the infinite 
God who had humbled himself even to the obedience of a child to 
its parents. It is noteworthy, too, that at this time, as if humanly, 
acquired knowledge alone were his. It was only when the period of 
tutelage was ended, when his hour was come and was heralded by 
the miracle at Cana, performed again at the word of his Mother, that 
the Son of Man went forth to his public life, when he was to be 
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not only his own master, but the Master of others, while being at 
the same time the Servant of all. 

A little while and Jesus set his face towards Jerusalem, prepared 
to suffer many things and to be obedient unto death, even unto the 
death of the Cross; and then after that the High Priest, the spiritual 
ruler of the Jews and therefore of the Christ, decreed that ‘it was 
expedient that one Man should die for the people’. 

The omnipotent God was bound with cords; the eternal Word by 
whom all things were created from nothing was hustled hither and 
thither by rough soldiery; he who expresses the Father and all 
creatures was mute before his captors until obedience bade him 
speak. ‘He was led like a lamb to the slaughter’, and was made 
obedient unto death. And unto death and in death he was obedient 
in every detail to all that the Prophets had foretold concerning him 
—‘That the Scripture should be fulfilled’. 

Yet all the while, even though the rational will was absolutely con- 
formed to that of the Father, the will of nature could shrink from 
the path which obedience marked out. The Agony in the Garden with 
the threefold cry, ‘Father if it be possible let this chalice pass from 
me—yet if I must drink it, thy will be done’, offers much consolation 
to those who naturally recoil from suffering and pain. The divine 
Exemplar, having joy set before him, chose the cross, yet not be- 
cause it was the cross, but because it was the will of his Father. 
Obedience looks at the thing not as desirable or repugnant, but 
simply as commanded; and to be able to see every detail of life 
simply in terms of the will of God, is to have gone far towards 
developing ‘the mind of Christ’, which is true wisdom. 

Such in outline was the life of obedience which the Incarnate 
Word came on earth to fulfil; such in the spirit if not in the letter 
must be the life of his mystical body, as a whole and in every 
member. ‘This is my body’—‘You are not your own.’ 

If, and in so far as, we belong to Christ, as we are Christ, just 
to that extent we are not our own, and by thus denying ourselves, but 
giving ourselves wholly to him, we are most fully and completely 
ourselves. It is the same principle as in the adorable Trinity; the 
Father is the Father precisely because he gives himself wholly, 
save in his inalienable Paternity to the Son, and Father and Son 
give back all to each and so breath forth the Holy Spirit; it is their 
nature to give; did they not give, they would not be. 

Thus, we belong to God; we are his instruments to be used as he 
wishes: therefore we are not our own, and our life must be directed 
not as we will, but as he wills. Obedience is the law of creation, 
and it remains the law even while the rational creature has the 
power to disregard the law. Religious profession is as it were the 
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acceptance of and submission to this law in all its rigour; it is quite 
literally the deliberate surrender of the right of self-determination, 
the right to direct our own lives, the right to exercise our rights. 
In the most literal manner it is true to say, ‘Ydu are not your own’. 
This is shown most completely in the religious life. In it we 
belong to God, to the order and to the. community in which we 
make profession, and they and not ourselves have the right to direct 
our lives. Because Superiors may usually consider our wishes, apti- 
tudes and capabilities in the allocation of duties, offices, etc., it easily 
becomes the natural thing to expect such consideration, to believe 
that we have a right to it. Yet this is a mistake—‘You are not your 
own. By profession we surrender in the most complete and final 
manner all dominion over, all right of possession of external goods, 
our own bodies, and our will; and the spirit of this profession re- 
quires the complete surrender of all that is ‘self’ even in thoughts 
and desires. ‘You are not your own’; all has been given to God, to 
the Incarnate Word to be used as his instrument. ‘This is my Body’; 
for “you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s’. 

This absolute handing over of the whole being and therefore of all 
its activities, to the will of the Father is in practice the continual 
and complete practice of obedience to the will of the Father in every 
detail of life, just as it was in the human life of our Lord; ‘It is 
nothing else but in all things, inwardly and outwardly in time and in 

_ eternity to be at the beck of God, and to be subject to his will’ (Fiery 
Soliloquy). It is to welcome the instrument of the love of God just 
as the sacred humanity was the instrument of that love; it is to 
enter into life, into the life which is God himself, by denying our- 
selves, by losing thati life in which we are ourselves—‘so that self 
inasmuch as it is self be nothing, but God in all; yet that self in 
God and with God (so far as this is possible) may be everything’. 
It is the grain dying and thereby bringing forth fruit, springing up 
into a life that is far more beautiful and productive. Obedience may 
appear to be the surrender of all that is worth while, the death, the 
denial of all that is highest in man. In reality it is the gate of life, 
and the only one; ‘If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the 


commandments’. 


The consideration of the surrender which is effected by and ex- 
pressed in religious profession, which is as it were the consecration 
of that Mass which is our whole life; a consecration—‘This is my 
Body’—which is at the same time an offertory and a communion ; 

an offertory like the Presentation in the temple—‘Behold I come 
to do thy will’, a communion because the Bridegroom and the Bride 
are united. As the whole of the life of Christ and the whole of the 
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Mass is unified and expressed on Calvary—‘Father into thy hands 
I commend my spirit’—so is the whole of our life expressed in the 
Mass, and it is only on condition of our obedience, i.e. our self- 
surrender, that this likeness to the mystery of this transubstantiation 
can take place, when we become fully his body, members of his 
mystical body. Thus with us as with the Incarnate Word, obedience 
is at once the end and the means. Nor is this surprising seeing that 
the Incarnation is a continuous reality, for just as the eternal Word 
took a body in the womb of Mary, so that human nature might once 
more be perfected by submission to its end, which is God, so he 
takes flesh, as it were, in every individual who is born again by grace, 
so that each one separately may be united to its end. The sacred 
humanity was absolutely obedient to and dependent on the Person 
of the Word, without whom it had no existence; the humanity of the 
mystical body in each individual member must exhibit a similar 
obedience. ‘For this is my body... .’ 

A realisation of the truth contained in this idea could bring in its 
train many virtues. ‘This is my body.’ It is his body, obedient to 
his will. Therefore anything that is done is his work—‘There is 
no doer but he’. Where, then, is there room for vainglory or self- 
complacency? The instrument does not claim credit for the master- 
‘piece, although on the other hand if the work of the master is marred, 
a defective instrument is most likely to blame. 

Detachment and liberty of spirit, too, should follow. The ‘Spirit 
moveth where he will’, and the head directs the hands where he 
will. Any work we do, any office, is not ours but his. It is only too 
easy to assume an attitude of proprietorship towards our work, to 
think that some particular office is, or should be, the reward of our 
merit, our particular preserve. ‘There is no doer but he’ and he 
works with whatever instrument he chooses and for as long as he 
chooses, but.no one can have any right in the matter. The instru- 
ment, too, is there to be used; the body cannot take a holiday from 
the spirit; if it refuses to work, the soul is handicapped, immobilised. 
Our duties are limited only by his will; we have given all, and he 
may take us at our word and ask for all—time, energy, leisure; it is 
his, and we have no right to complain. We must give all. Any 
refusal to give is to place a limit to his work, to his giving, to his 
love; it is as it were to make finite his Infinitude at least in its act: 
and this because he has willed it thus, willed to be dependent upon 
us, willed to do only what we allow him—‘For this is my body which 
shall be given for you’. We give not ourselves but him, he gives not 
us but himself. 

The whole point is always to see ourselves in relation to him. 
Essentially God can receive nothing from us, from creation; acciden- 
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tally, he can receive all. He has nothing to gain, since he has 
himself and ‘He is All’; yet he made all things only for himself. 


Omnia ad semetipsum Dominus operatus, 
et gloriam meam alteri non dabo. 


I will give my glory to no other. 

He, then, is the end, for which all that is done by us is done; and 
when and in so far as we do what we do, for ourselves, we deny him 
the glory that is his due. 

He is the doer too, for ‘there is no doer but he’, but he acts 
through us. Whatever is done by us, is done by and in him, he 
begins and directs and perfects it, and there is no credit due to us; 
and whatever we refuse to do, is a refusal to let him act, a denial to 
him of our hands and head and body; as if Mary had given a refusal 
instead of a fiat to the angel’s announcement. 

All that we have to give is our fiat, our surrender, our obedience, 
but that is all he asks and it is everything. Without it, according 
to the plan decreed by divine wisdom, he is impotent; with it, 
infinite light and power can communicate itself to the world. ‘A body 
thou hast fitted for me’ declared the eternal Word, but it was to be 
fitted in the womb of the Virgin, and it was only after she had given 
her consent, had become obedient to the will of the Father, that 
the eternal Word became the Incarnate Word and was able to say 
‘This is my body’. Born once in time, he wishes to be born every 
moment in us; having emptied himself and subjected himself to 
the limitations imposed by a material body, he seeks compensation 
in the multitude of members of the mystical body scattered through 
time and space, in each of whom he wishes to be, to live, to act. 
‘T live, now not I but Christ liveth in me.’ He has already said to us 
‘Thou art always with me, and all my things are thine’. When we 
can reply the same to him, the transformation will be complete; 
‘For this is my body’. 
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INS PI RE D--S'Y MBO bie 
BY 
GEOFFREY WEBB 

HE proper sphere of a Catholie craftsman who is respon- 
sive to the appeal of the liturgical movement is to transiate 
its doctrine into terms of form and colour, and so heip in 
presenting it to his fellow men through the medium ot the 
senses. Let us be quite clear about this. His work is not 
that of a teacher, but of a translator of others’ teaching. His normal 
function is to get on with the job without explaining what he is doing 
or why he is doing it. 

He may well consider the job important enough in itself, if he 
accepts the definition of Catholic philosophy that all truth has to 
pass through the senses before reaching the understanding. Nihil in 
intellectu nisi prius fuerit in sensu. And of these senses he may well 
recognise the eye as affording a more direet avenue than the ear, if 
he agrees with Horace: 

A thing when heard, remember, strikes less keen 
On the spectator’s mind than when ‘tis seen.? 

But what is a layman to do when he uses the symbols designed 
by the Church to express her doctrine and finds them called in 
question and often rejected by his betters—except fall back on 
verbal explanation? 

In the liturgical movement the most difficult doctrine to translate 
into the language of form and colour is that of the mystical body. Yet 
we are urged to keep it constantly before our eyes. The development 
of this doctrine, we are told, is the most striking feature of modern 
Catholic life. It is the foundation of the liturgical movement; more 
than that, it is also the foundation of the Church’s teaching on cor- 
porate social justice. For this reason these three doctrines of the 
mystical body, the liturgy, and social justice can only develop to- 
gether; and, as an informant assures me, all three are in fact grow- 
ing simultaneously because the Church has prepared them for some 
tremendous work in the centuries before her. That may well be: 
it seems to me at least to make sense. 

What exactly is this doctrine of the mystical body which we have 
to translate for representation to the ‘faithful eyes’? I take it as 


1 This article is reprinted from Lirurcican Arts, February 1942, with the kind 
permission of the Editor. Lirurcican ARTs is a quarterly devoted to the Arts of 
the Catholic Church and published by the Liturgical Arts Society of America 

2 ‘Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, ’ 
Quam quae sunt oculis, subjecta fidelibus et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator’. 


Horace. De Arte Poetica, 180 (Conington’s translation), 
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defined by St Augustine fifteen centuries ago: ‘The whole Christ is 
Jesus Christ and all Christians’. his seems to imply that our Lord 
wishes to be contemplated constantly as united with the whole 
human race into the Perfect Man, of which he is the Head, and all 
the redeemed, past, present, and to come, are the members; that 


there is no life for any member separated from the body or severed 


from the head; and that for this reason the liturgy is recognized as 
the voice of Jesus Christ himself, praising his heavenly Father 
through the lips of Christians. 

If this description conveys little or nothing to the reader, it does 
not matter: he can compose one for himself which expresses more. I 
am not here concerned with the definition of doctrine in words. What 
is of vital concern to my fellow craftsmen and to me is to express it 
in colour and in a form intelligible to others. If it were a new doc- 
trine, it might require some new architectural expression. But, as all 
know, it is not new; it is as old as the Gospels, where it finds verbal 
expression in the allegory of the vine. 

It is, however, at least receiving a renewed emphasis; and that 
requires either the slow evolving of a new symbol to illustrate it, or 
else the active existence of one already evolved. But is there in the 
whole record of Christian art any feature which in the least expresses 
to the man-in-the-pew the whole Christ? Is there any sculpture, 
painting, or mosaic which conveys a clear representation of Jesus 
Christ and all Christians recognizably united into the one Perfect 
Man? And has it the power to lift the heart and mind to God in 
wonder and gratitude? There can be no doubt about it. The Church 
has developed just such a symbol in a form of astonishing beauty 
—of greater beauty perhaps than any other granted to man’s 
invention. 

Its origins date from before the Church’s earliest records; its 
development has grown through fifteen centuries; and the full 
flower—unless further expansion is still to come—has been with 
us now for four centuries. This symbol is indeed none other than the 
high altar invested with its coloured robes. As we shall see, the 
Church identifies the altar in its coloured clothing with our Lord 
clothed in glorious apparel; “The Lord reigns; he is clothed with 
beauty: the Lord is clothed with strength and hath girded himself’ 
(Ps. 92),3 and in so doing, she constitutes the robed altar as the 
perfect representation of the whole Christ. It is a representation 
which required the great ages of faith and of liturgy to produce. The 
full development became officially defined only a few decades before 


3 Dominus regnavit, decorem indutus est; indutus est Dominus fortitudinem, et 
praecinaxit se. 
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the disruption of Christendom in the sixteenth century’ and was 
enshrined in the General Rubrics of the Roman Missal5 just in time 
to preserve it through the succeeding period of liturgical neglect and 
loss of emphasis on the corporate aspect of the Faith resulting from 
this disruption. 

Obviously no architectural symbol can preserve a doctrine; it can 
only interpret or illustrate it, and although the full symbolism was 
crystallized in the General Rubrics of the Missal from 1570 onwards, 
it began soon after to be neglected, because the doctrine it was 
designed to express became overshadowed. But the symbol itself 
has endured in its full perfection, ready to hand for all who will 
accept it, as is evident from its notable revival in recent years. 

In examining its credentials it may be an advantage to work back- 
wards, since it is the fully developed flower which concerns us today. 
This will involve the examination of the following points: (1) A 
preliminary outline of the imagery designed by the Church. (2) The 
Church’s legislation ordaining this imagery. (8) Its full significance. 
(4) The origins from which the imagery developed. (5) Reasons which 
may account for its temporary neglect. 

(1) The preliminary outline of this imagery is founded on the 
conception of what the altar represents in the Church’s mind. This 
is given, for instance, in the Breviary office for the dedication of the 
Lateran Basilica, November 9, Second Nocturn, Lesson iv. ‘The altar 
which, anointed with oil, expresses the representation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is our Altar, Victim, and Priest.’ This triple 
representation of him is most vividly portrayed, as we shall see, by 
the Church’s design for the high altar, the tabernacle, and the cele- 
brant in a single colour scheme. In her inspired imagery, each is 
designed to be enveloped in one and the same colour proper to the 
occasion, the significance of which is unmistakable, since the three 
together are ordered to be surmounted by a single mark of royalty 
—the canopy of honour. 

The rite of ordination of sub-deacons in the Pontificale Romanum 
enlarges on this conception in the bishop’s charge to the ordinands, 
beginning ‘Adepturi’. ‘For the altar of Holy Church is Christ himself, 
as John bears witness, who in his Apocalypse tells us that he beheld 
a golden altar (Apoc. 8, 3) standing before the throne, in whom and 
through whom the offerings of the faithful are made acceptable to 
the Father. Let us note here that every high altar in our churches is 
identified with that ‘golden altar which is before the throne’, our 
Lord himself; and that (in the same verse, 3) it is ‘the prayers of all 


ee EE eee 
4 It appeared first in Burckard’s Ordo Missae of 1502. 
5 In 1570. 
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the saints’ which are there offered, by him and through him; there- 
fore the altar is not a figure of our Lord in isolation, but of our Lord 
inseparably identified with all his saints, the Perfect Man, the whole 
Christ. 

The bishop’s charge then continues: ‘The cloths and corporals of 
this altar are the members of Christ, God’s faithful people, with 
whom, as with costly garments, the Lord is clad, according to the 
Psalmist—‘‘The Lord reigns, he is clothed with beauty’’ (Ps. 92, 1)’. 
Although the cloths and corporals (palle et corporalia) in this 
passage refer most probably to the linen cloths, about the washing 
of which the sub-deacon is being instructed. The coloured robes algo 
_ are an integral part—a more striking and dramatic part—of the 
‘costly garments’, vestimenta pretiosa, as will be shown from an 
earlier writer quoted in section 4. 

(2) The Church’s legislation for this imagery is contained in the 
General Rubrics of the Missal, officially adopted in 1570. Chapter XX 
directs that ‘This altar is to be covered with three cloths-. . . the 
upper one, at least long enough to reach to the ground; the other 
two shorter, or a single one folded. It is to be adorned also with a 
frontal of the colour appertaining, as far as this is possible, to the 
feast or office of the day. . . . Nothing whatever is to be placed on 
the altar which does not pertain to the sacrifice of the Mass or to 
the ornamentation of the altar itself’. 

Chapter XVIII of the same Rubrics lays down the details of the 
colour scheme. ‘The robing of the altar, celebrant and ministers must 
be of the colour appertaining to the office and Mass of the day, 
according to the use of the Roman Church, which has the custom 
of using five colours, white, red, green, purple and black.’ It may 
be noted that the altar robes are placed first, which would hardly be 
the case if the celebrant’s vesture were of the greater importance. 

The Ceremoniale Episcoporum thirty ‘years later withdraws 
nothing from these details, but adds two more: the number of colours 
is increased to six by the addition of gold, and the back of the altar, if 
-free of any wall as the liturgy of its consecration requires, is to have 
its own antependium.® This latter order, taken in conjunction with 
the Missal’s prescription of the long cloth reaching to the ground, 
makes it quite clear, in case any ambiguity may exist, that the 
Church’s design for the altar is a structure reverently veiled on all 
four elevations as well as on its upper surface. No further legislation 
has since made any concession by allowing the frontals to be omitted, 
and no opinion of any approved author suggesting such omission, 


6 Caer. Episc., Lib. i, cap. xii, para 11. 
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even temporarily,?7 has been embodied in a decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, still less in any rubric. The legislation as existing today 
cannot be more accurately, or more briefly, stated than in the passage 
on the altar frontal in the Reverend J. O’Connell’s The Celebration 
of Mass, published in 1941. ‘The altar frontal (pallium, antependium) 
and the altar cloths are ‘‘the clothing’’ of the altar, itself represent- 
ing Christ, and the frontal is its true liturgical decoration. Liturgical 
tradition and the rubrics demand the use of the frontal’.® 

(3) The full significance of this picture, this representation of the 
whole Christ, may now be considered. The outline, consisting of the 
high altar clothed in robes of beauty, is before us, and its legal 
authority established; by filling in the details the significance of 
the design may be made effective for all. 

On each feast of our Lord, his representation by the altar is offered 
to our eyes, not in isolation—that drama occurs but once in the 
whole year—but ‘clothed in beauty’. He reigns, clothed with the 
beauty of his greatest glory, girded with a people bought out of 
slavery back into union with himself. The white-robed altar of 
Christmas shows the Babe of Bethlehem born on earth for no other 
purpose than that he may be born again in all who join in the Gloria 
in excelsis; and therefore he seems to refuse to be represented or 
contemplated apart from them. 

His purple robe of Lent unites his prayer and fasting with that 
of his members. For how else can they be considered? In isolation 
his penance has no necessity, and ours no virtue. His robes of gold or 
white at Haster adorn no isolated victor, but a triumphant Lord, 
‘clothed in strength and girded’ with those in whom his own victory 
is bearing fruit. The golden frontal may also, for all I know, include 
the Easter communicant: Vincenti dabo manna absconditum; but 
that is for the theologian to decide. 

After the red robes of Pentecost, revealing the Holy Spirit as the 
Agent of this union, the colour of the season changes, and the picture 
of Jesus Christ and all Christians is portrayed in green—the colour 
of unnumbered leaves and blades of grass, rather than of the chosen 
flowers of canonization. We may well ask whether any other device 
could depict the doctrine of the mystical body with greater genius 
than is displayed by this portrait of our Lord united with all his 
faithful common people in a single Perfect Man, the whole Christ. 
What design could achieve so much beauty with such simplicity and 
yet with such variety, so that each experience of daily Mass is not 


7 E.g. Van der Stappen, Sacra Liturgia, Ed. 2, Vol. iii, Q. 44. 


8 The Celebration of Mass: A Study of the Rubrics of the R i 
Reverend J. O’Connell, Vol. 1, p. 241; Burns, Oates, 1941. gear a 
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only a new experience but is even made visibly to be seen as such? 
The spiritual fight against sluggishness and staleness is reinforced 
through the senses, which are enlisted to serve, not in the fifth 
column as traitors to war-effort, but as allies of the spirit, 
. . in the world 

Of matter, and of sense; 

Upon the frontier, towards the foe, 

A resolute defence. 

But this variety does not end here. It is not limited to the proper 
of the season, for it illumines the proper of the saints with equal 
significance. There can be no costly garment more precious to him 
than the white mantle or, as Psalm 44 suggests,9 the golden vesture, 
which clothes him on the feasts of his blessed Mother. Of all the 
costly garments for which he paid so great a price on Calvary, hers 
was the most perfect beyond measure, stainless from the beginning. 
His eyes had beheld her spotless purity, ordained ab initio et ante 
saecula, from that hour when they first opened at Bethlehem until 
they closed on the cross. It is a precious garment indeed in which 
he now presents himself to our sight as the source of her immaculate 
perfection. 

From the Byzantine painter of our Lady of Perpetual Succour 
down to our own time, sculptors and painters have combined inspira- 
tion with infinite painstaking to present our Lady to faithful eyes. 
But which of them has ever represented her complete identification 
with her Son so dramatically or so cinvincingly as this robing of his 
altar succeeds in doing month by month? And what painting leaves 
the spectator so free to follow his own vision? If there is one created 
work which can hope to bless the eyes of men with the vision of our 
Lady ‘advancing like the break of dawn, fair as the moon, brilliant 
as the sun, terrible as an army drawn in battle array’, it is this 
masterpiece of the high altar on her feast day. 

In these days of world-wide suffering, I believe the best service 
our senses can render us is to help us to recognise in the robed altar 
of our Lady’s feast days her who is not only regina coeli but also 
mundi domina, and to convince us that the world’s relief has been 
entrusted to her hands, because of her identification with her Son 
to an extent which defies description, as it passes understanding. 

The significance of the red frontal on a martyr’s feast is unmis- 
takable in portraying the martyr’s victory as that of the Rex mar- 
tyrum reproduced in his servant. It pictures that triumph as the 
victory of the Head realised afresh in yet another of his members; 
and the Church accentuates this interpretation by selecting for the 


9 Astitit regina a deatris tuis in vestitu deaurato. 
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gospel of the feast of England’s patron, St George, and of all martyrs 
in Paschal time, the simile of the vine and the branches. The white 
frontal for confessors and virgins shows our Lord’s own constancy 
and purity, not only as bearing fruit in his followers but also as the 
instruments uniting them to him, in order to clothe him in further 
beauty. Thus the symbolism is complete which identifies Christ, 
‘our Altar, Victim and Priest’, with the members of his mystical 
body: for the same colour sequence extends to the conopaeum of 
the tabernacle in which he resides as victim, and to the vestment of 
the celebrant in whom he is present as priest. ; 

Only on Good Friday does our Lord consent to be contemplated in 
isolation. ‘Then his disciples leaving him, all fled away’.10 The 
terrible drama of stripping the altar reveals him deprived not only 
of his clothes, but also of his disciples who were designed to be his 
robes of glory. Our ears are allowed to help our minds in realising 
this utter desolation through the chanting of the Passion. Why 
should the service of our eyes be excluded by leaving the figure of 
Christ stripped throughout the year? 

(4) The origins from which this imagery of the mystical body 
derives are clear enough as far back as the time of Charlemagne 
(742-814); earlier evidence, though scarce, goes back to the fifth 
century in the West!! and to the fourth in the Hast; but there is 
none so far as I know to show that the altar was habitually left 
unclothed at any time. In the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, which preceded the inclusion of the General Rubrics in the 
Missal, frontals had already assumed the form which has persisted 
ever since. As in St Peter’s in Rome today, they were hung before 
the front and also on the back of detached altars, and the two 
sides were veiled by the linen cloth reaching to the ground. Altars 
were thus completely clothed all round, as later the rubrics of 1570 
were to direct, but their colour scheme was left mainly to individual 
preference; consequently they had not yet attained quite the full 
significance provided in 1570 by allotting a definite colour to make 
the identification of the Head with each group of his members. 

In Der Christliche Altar, Vol ii, plates 117 to 119, Fr Joseph 
Braun, S.J. devotes five illustrations to the frontals of the thirteenth 
century. Each one of these five is embroidered in the centre with a 
figure of Christ flanked by members of his mystical body. In four 
of them he is shown enthroned on a rainbow or on an altar-shaped 
seat, and robed in glory within a vesica, while in the remaining one 
all three Persons of the blessed Trinity are represented surrounded 


10 Mark 14, 50. 
11 Joseph Braun, S.J., Der Christliche Altar, vol. 2, p. 28, 1924. 
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above, below and on either gide by fourteen saints, all framed in 
letters of their names followed by ora pro nobis. 'lhese tive examples 
seem to me remarkably signiticant to modérn designers, ior evidently 
in that great century of liturgical enthusiasm the altar and frontal 
were already recognised as the Church’s symbol for the mystical 
body, and the frontal’s decoration was designed to that end.12 

This medieval arrangement of detachable frontals had developed 
as a convenient improvement from the use of the preceding nine or 
ten centuries, which consisted in the West of a single coloured cloth, 
either enveloping the top and all four sides of the altar, or hung on 
rings below the projecting mensa, and veiling all four sides but not 
the top. The former method, covering the top as well as all four 
sides, is shown in a painting in the Benedictional of St Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester from 963 to 984.13 It is light rose-purple in 
colour. (Purple seems to have been a favourite colour for altar 
clothing in pre-medieval times.) 

The most significant evidence of all comes from the writings of 
Amalarius!4 who died in 859. ‘The altar signifies Christ, as Bede 
narrates. . . . The robes (vestimenta) signify the Apostles and all 
saints’. Here is exactly the same interpretation of the aitar clothing 
as that given by the rite of ordination of sub-deacons, quoted above 
and here applied not to linen cloths but to the coloured robing indi- 
cated by the word vestimenta. For that is its meaning, when applied 
to the altar, as is clear, for instance, from an inventory (about 800} 
in the monastic church of Milz, where it is used to describe purple 
altar robes: ‘altarium vestimenta purpurea, novem’.' 

Still earlier documentary evidence of coloured altar clothing in 
the West comes from the Life of Bishop Wilfred (634-709) by Eddius 
Stephanus:16 ‘Like Solomon the wise, they consecrated the house 
and dedicated it to the Lord in honour of St Peter. . . . The altar 
also with its bases they dedicated to the Lord and vested it in purple 
woven with gold; the people shared in the work, and thus all was 
completed in a canonical manner’. 

In the East evidence from documents and illuminations is more 
plentiful and reaches back to an earlier date. The altar was robed in 
colour on all four sides, at latest from the fourth century; a white 
cloth, the eilléton, was used above it, and so it continues in the 


12 Several more photographs are shown in plates 131, 132, of gilded metal frontals 
and of painted detachable wooden ones in plates 140, 141, showing twelfth and 
thirteenth century examples of this same motif. 

13 Folio 118, V, reverse side; preserved in the Chatsworth Library. 

14 Amalarius, De eccles. officiis, 1. 1. 12. 18. P.LL. CV. 1023 D, 1026 C. 

15 Joseph Braun, op cit., vol. 2, p. 10. 

16 Translated by Bertram Colgrave, Cambridge University Press, 1927, p. 37. 
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Greek rite today. The earliest documentary evidence from the 
East quoted by Father Braun is taken from the writings of St 
Ephrem, who died in 3738;17 it refers to the custom of donors be- 
queathing their richest robes to adorn the altar. ‘Blessed is that man 
with whose robes the altar stands adorned; for enriched with the 
robe of glory from the Lord he shines in glory among the holy spirits’. 

This brief selection of evidence is, I hope, enough to show that 
the symbolism of the altar’s coloured clothing has always been an 
expression of the doctrine of the mystical body, and to prove that 
in practice the altar has always been so clothed from the earliest 
times for which evidence is available until the symbolism became 
crystallised for all time in the Rubrics of the Missal. It is indeed 
very hard to say which is the more surprising—that any neglect of 
frontals should have appeared at all, and for the first time, after the 
rubrics had prescribed them with such decisive finality; or that this 
decision should have been crystallised in the Missal just in time to 
forestall the coming tendency to neglect. 

(5) The reasons which may account for this temporary neglect are 
a legitimate subject for speculation. It was not due to the change of 
architectural style from gothic to classical renaissance, for the 
classical paintings of Pinturicchio in Siena (1502) and of Raphael’s 
Disputd (1509) both adhere to the medieval form of frontal and 
fringed frontlet; but as the sixteenth century advanced, the neglect 
began to appear, and in the seventeenth it became widespread. 
Fr Braun connects it with the desire to display the skill of the 
renaissance sculptors. “The magnificent marble coating already 
favoured by Italy in the seventeenth century for embellishing altar 
supports, the telling reliefs decorating the front elevation, the 
brilliant effect of the marble veneer imposed upon it made a frontal 
seem not only superfluous but even inappropriate. ’18 

I find it hard to believe that craftsmanship alone could supply the 
initial momentum required to effect so revolutionary a change. The 
sculptor is more likely to have seized the opportunity already offered 
to display his skill; and the art of embroiderers and of the metal wor- 
kers, who in the ninth century had produced those masterpieces of 
gold frontals still adorning the high altar of St Ambrose in Milan, 
must correspondingly have declined. This tendency inevitably started 
a vicious circle; the art of frontal design died out, and whenever a 
demand for its resurrection was made, the result was so unattractive 
that the public would have none of it; and so any attempt at revival 
was still-born. That vicious circle still revolves today: frontal design 


17 Joseph Braun, op. cit, vol. 2, p. 22. 
18 Ibid,. p. 31. 
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is still at a very low ebb; to break the circle requires the concerted 
effort of craftsmen in many lands, and their undoubted ability to re- 
spond worthily can only follow the advance of demand for their skill. 

The real explanation, I suggest, lies ultimately in the partial 
eclipse of liturgical splendour and in the withdrawal of emphasis 
from the doctrine of the mystical body to other doctrines more charac- 
teristic of the renaissance. The approaching shadow can be seen by 
the most cursory glance at the photographs of the fifteenth century 
frontals among Father Braun’s illustrations,19 in which pictorial 
scenes from the Gospels begin to supersede the portrayal of Christ 
among his saints. The shifting of doctrinal emphasis led, rightly 
enough in so vital an art, to a change of symbolism. It is not for the 
craftsman to urge the accentuation of this or of any other doctrine; 
but if the doctrine of the mystical body is in fact now being urged 
with a revival of its ancient emphasis, it is within his province to 
analyse the true form for its symbol, And for those of us concerned 
in its architectural expression, a study of twelfth and thirteenth 
century examples is an invaluable foundation for producing treasures 
new as well as old. 

This is not necessarily a plea for elaboration; the symbol is com- 
plete in any unembroidered hanging of simple fabric, which only 
requires the exercise of a trained colour-sense. But, given the de- 
mand and the means, there need be no limit to the value of our 
Lord’s ‘glorious apparel’ in embroidered silk, cloth of real gold, or 
gilded reliefs in metal (so long as they be made detachable). What 
the financial value of the four Milanese gold masterpieces is today, I 
have no idea. It would probably sound fantastic, though it can 
hardly equal the cost of one fighter aeroplane. If in war time small 
towns and even villages can compete in raising the price of one Spit- 
fire, peace might live to see a transfer of this rivalry to the enrich- 
ment of the altar; and concentration on the doctrine of the mystical 
body might be expected, without undue strain on the imagination, 
to supply the surest motive for enabling nations to live in harmony. 


19 H.g., vol. 2, plates 127, 129, 135. 
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NLY recently the liturgy has recognised this title by a 
votive Mass in honour of the Priesthood of Christ. One 
KoZY of the oldest of his titles, its origins stretch back not only 
(apy through the history of the Jewish people but through the 
history of the whole world. 

Jesus our brother, Jesus the Man, the Everlasting Man, Jesus 
the representative of our race before the throne of God, his and our 
Father, stood and stands before that throne in the character of 
priest. Chosen by God he was, before ages began, a worthy represen- 
tative, performing the supreme act of a priest: sacrifice. 

The Jewish priesthood was a confined thing, A symbol, may be, of 
things to come, yet so much a symbol, so much a superficial creation, 
as not to merit, at least in its decrepitude, much honour. This fact 
of its passingness, its shadow-character, was even admitted in the 
Old Covenant. The new priesthood that was foreshadowed was not 
to be of its order, but secundum ordinem Melchisedech, as the 
Psalmist made quite clear; further, in the prophecy of Malachy there 
is the faint warning that the old ways would pass, that sacrifice 
would not for ever be confined to Jerusalem, and therefore to the 
Temple priesthood. It foresaw that sacrifice would wash the world 
with its blood. In every plaee God must be worshipped in sacrifice. 
‘Behold, the days shall come, saith the Lord, and I will perfect unto 
the house of Israel, and unto the house of Juda, a new testament. 
Not according to the testament which I made to their fathers on the 
day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the land of 
Egypt: because they continued not in my testament: and I re- 
garded them not, saith the Lord’.1 

So even with the Old Testament we have direct witness that the 
old agreement was only for a time; that another Law was to come. 
‘I will give my laws into their mind, and in their heart will I write 
them’. But though the law was no longer on stone, there was not to 
be complete abrogation of all sacrifice—as we have seen from 
Malachy; and though the old priesthood was to disappear, that was 
not the end of all priesthood. “Thou art a priest for ever, according 
to the order of Melchisedech’ (Ps. 109, 4), was said of the Messias 
and he was to be of the tribe of Juda and not of the order of Aaron. 
Therefore it followed, firstly, that the Levitical priesthood was not 
the priesthood of Christ, and so was to vanish, and secondly that if 
this was to happen, then the Old Law, which only allowed priests 
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of the order of Aaron, was also abrogated. ‘There is indeed a setting 
aside of the former commandment, because of the feebleness end 
unprofitableness thereof. For the Law brought nothing to perfection 
but the bringing in of a better hope, by which we draw nigh to 
God’ (Heb. 7, 12). 

Most people are so little aware of the literature of neighbouring 
peoples, which describes non-Jewish life at the same periods, that 
they incline to imagine the Jews as alone. The reality is almost the 
reverse, the Jews were engulfed in a morass of pagan nations, rites 
and cults. One of the few incidents in the Old Testament which 
vividly portrays this is when Abram meets Melchisedech after the 
defeat of the kings. The time is about 2000 years before Christ, as 
far before as we are after; it was seven hundred years at least before 
Moses, the instrument of God who was to give them the law—or way 
of life—preparatory to the coming of the Messias. Melchisedech was 
an example of ancient custom. He was both king and priest, not 
priest according to the Law, but according to the ancient type of 
priest, ancient even in his day. We find it all over the East, even to 
China, where the Emperor offered solemn sacrifice once a year. It 
was, after all, natural that the chief should represent his people or 
city not only to the world but also to God. 

Christ was acclaimed as a priest according to the order or style 
of Melchisedech, firstly in order to make it clear that he was not 
in the line of Jewish priests according to the Law, which line was 
doomed to cease. Secondly, in order to sanctify the natural order of 
priesthood. For sacrifice is part of the natural order of things. Jesus, 
by taking upon himself the priesthood, caught up this very ancient 
thing and gave it real meaning, power and value. The ancient rites 
and priests were shadows cast upon the earth by the sacrifice and 
priest that were coming in due time.3 ‘ 

The primeval purpose of a priest is to represent a society before 
God, to act in their name. He must, then, be one of themselves. 
The breakdown of friendship between men and God which began 
with Adam and which every man and woman since has intensified 
by further ingratitude, rendered worship and due honour to God 
impossible of fulfilment. There was no Just Man who would live as 
God had planned: according to God’s laws, in love with God. Each 
one loves himself or baser things instead. There was no Just Man 
there before God to pay him his due worship and thanks, or to make 


2 In the case of the Jews there was at first no king, for God himself was their 
King, as he said to them when they asked to have one. Cf. 1 Kings. 

3 ‘God who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets, last of all in these days hath spoken to us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed Heir of all things’. (Heb. 1, 1 ff.) 
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amends for others, each man being depraved. Yes, one man there 
was, the Man Jesus, the perfect Man, like unto us in all things save 
sin, who could ery in pain, who could be worn down by the heat of 
the day, by the ingratitude of men, who could cry out at their 
incredulity, who sweated blood at the thought of cruel death; whose 
love and attractiveness were so great that men would get up from 
table and follow him over the brow of the hill into the unknown, 
on to death; that crowds surged round him night and day, that 
timid children instinctively left their mothers to go to him, him a 
stranger. He was like us in our weakness: ‘compassed with infirmity’ 
(Heb. 5, 2), ‘wherefore it behoved him in all things to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might become a merciful and faithful 
high priest before God. For in that, wherein he himself hath suffered 
and been tempted, he is able to succour them also that are tempted’ _ 
(Heb. 2, 17). 

He not only shares our infirmities, he stands out above us all as 
perfect, being ‘faithful to him that made him’ (Heb. 2, 17) as one 
who was ‘heard for his reverence’ (Heb. 5, 7); and more than 
perfect, ‘who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God’ (Phil. 2, 6). It was this dual nature of our Lord 
wedded in the unity of his Person that made his every act and 
especially his death, not only the perfect act of one human being, 
but break the bounds of human limitation and reach to the infinite 
value of God’s act. St Irenaeus sums it up in these words: “There- 
fore, as I have already remarked, he caused man to cling to and 
to become one with God. For unless man had overcome the enemy 
of men the enemy would not have been legitimately vanquished. 
And further: unless it had been God who had freely given salvation, 
we could never have possessed it in security; and unless man had 
been joined to God, he could never have become a sharer in incor- 
ruptibility. For it was necessary for the Mediator between God and 
man, by his relationship to-both, to bring both to friendship and 
concord and present man to God while he revealed God to man.’4 
Christ himself cried out, ‘Who shall convict me of sin?’ (John 3, 
46). 

But a priest is not self-chosen, ‘neither doth any man take the 
honour to himself, but he that is called by God as Aaron was’ 
(Heb. 5, 4). So Christ did not take it upon himself; it was fore- 
ordained in the prophetic sentence, ‘Thou art a priest according to 
the order of Melchisedech’. Yet that is not all. Christ plainly 
describes himself as a sacrifice and as ordered to be so by his Father. 
‘Therefore doth the Father love me because I lay down my life that 


4 Adv. Haereses III, 18, 7. 
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I may take it up again. No man taketh it away from me: but I lay 
it down of myself and I have power to lay it down; and I have power 
to take it up again. This commandment have I received of my Father’ 
(John 10, 17). Then at the moment of the ritual offering of himself 
at the Last Supper our Lord took pains to make the rite plainly 
one to represent his dying, the spilling of his blood; and all the 
words are sacrificial in tone. ‘This is my body which is offered for 
you’ (Luke 22, 19). ‘This is the chalice, the new covenant in my 
blood’; that is ratified by the spilling of his blood in sacrifice, as the 
Old Covenant, too, had been ratified by the spilling of the blood of a 
victim. ‘And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord: and rising in the 
morning he built an altar at the foot of the mount, and twelve titles 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he sent young men to 
the children of Israel and they offered holocausts, and sacrificed 
pacific victims of calves to the Lord. Then Moses took half of the 
blood, and put it into bowls and the rest he poured upon the altar. 
And taking the book of the covenant, he read it in the hearing of 
the people: and they said: All the things that the Lord hath spoken 
we will do, we will be obedient. And he took the blood and sprinkled it 
upon the people, and he said: This is the blood of the covenant which 
the Lord hath made with you concerning all the words’ (Exod. 24, 4). 
The figure was the sacrifice of Moses at the time that he and the 
People made their pact with God; the reality was the acceptance of 
death by Christ when he died upon the Cross for bearing witness to 
his divinity. That was the command he received from his Father. 
So Christ is not only the Priest, he is also the Victim. Thus the whole 
rite of sacrifice, which in the past had always been in symbols, .now 
- took on its complete reality, For in all previous sacrifices the rite 
was performed upon an animal or food—wine maybe, or bread— 
whereas now the thing offered was truly the person of the offerer. 
A sacrifice is usually double in its performance; firstly it is a visible 
act, but more important, this visible act signifies in some way an 
invisible yet even more real act, one of the will by which the per- 
former of the act and those he represents try to give themselves body 
and soul back to their God. For they recognise that they come from 
him and must spring back to him. 
Resign them, sign them, seal them, motion them with breath, 
And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs deliver 
Them; beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it, early now, long 
before death 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, 
beauty’s self and beauty’s giver. 


5 The Leadén Echo and the Golden Echo, Gerard Manly Hopkins, p. 55. 
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Two acts then: the interior one of ourselves, the exterior one of 
something else to signify this giving back to God. Christ made his 
own death the symbol of the giving of himself. There is-no more 
perfect symbol, for we can give no more than our life, which 
includes all the rest. We might give riches or freedom or knowledge 
or comfort and yet keep the citadel of the soul. To give life is to give 
riches and freedom and knowledge and comfort and hand over the 
citadel back to God. Indeed it is more than a symbol, it is the thing 
itselfi—our whole selves. 

Once again then we find our Lord and Saviour picking up a world- 
wide, ancient custom and transforming it into a live, vivid reality. 

Christ died once yet ever remains Priest in heaven, the victim of 
the age-long Apocalypse. Whilst in the Mass, which is no new sacri- 
fice, but Christ’s re-presented, he is still the Priest and we are but 
his instruments. We are not each separate priests, but ‘the Priest’ 
Christ by sharing with him, our action being most truly his action. 
In our priestly life we distribute Christ’s gifts, we share in his 
sacrifice. When we come to die, our death too will be sacrificial 
because now and also then not we live but Christ is living and dying 
in us. Our deaths will be the consummation of our sacrifice. 

Consequently we must consider Christ’s priestly life as continuing 
from the first moment of the Incarnation for ever through the ages 
of Creation; we must consider him as offering up creation to 
creation’s giver, to God his heavenly Father. He does this, not alone, 
but in the company of all his followers, for they all share in some 
way in his priestly life; they all offer up the internal and essential 
sacrifice of*themselves, and they are partakers of Christ’s life, his 
action is their action and theirs his. When they offer themselves they 
offer Christ, we being all one body, closely knit together with Christ 
our head. At the moment then, on the altar, when Christ utterly 
gives himself over to his heavenly Father daily, at every moment, 
by separating in a mysterious way his Body and his Blood as symbol 
of death and utter giving, then we too all utterly give ourselves over 


with Christ, sharing not only in Christ’s priesthood but also in his 
holocaust. 
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Lies OrivEsPURIFICATION OFSTED ENCE 
(THE ANCREN RIWLE, PART III) 
BY 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


N discussing the purification of the exterior senses the 
% Ancren Riwle naturally goes into the matter of the mortifica- 
tion of hearing. We may well anticipate that silence should 
= play a large part in the life of a recluse, both as a mortification 
and penance in itself, and as a way to the full flowering of the love 
of God. For though it be only a means, and a negative one at that, 
silence does in fact lead the soul forward to contemplation in a 
very direct way, so direet that it provides a special foundation for 
the theological virtue of hope: 
‘Keep well my tongue, I may well ho'd on in the way toward 
heaven. For, as Isaiah saith, ‘‘The tillage of righteousness is 
silence’. Silence tilleth her, and she being tilled bringeth forth 


eternal food for the soul. . . . Therefore Isaiah joins together ‘hope 
and silence. . . . ‘‘In silence and in hope shall be your strength’’.’ 
p. 60). 


For prayer is the breath of hope, and it is impossible to ask God for 
-anything or to raise the mind to him without this theological virtue. 
On the other side, prayer cannot be without some sort of silence and 
quiet. Hope departs with prayer in much talking and in an undisci- 
plined mind, a fact that has become evident in the modern world 
of noise and ceaseless talk. The increase of despair does not arise 
simply from the foolishness of human wars, but in some measure 
from the vapid mouths of those who cannot learn silence. Conse- 
quently the sins which flow from the tongue, heresy, backbiting, 
flattery (pp. 62 seq.), grow quickly unless curbed by this discipline, 
which has a very great ascetic value. And with silence is linked 
solitude: ‘Let her never wonder, therefore, though he shun her, 
if she is not much alone; and so alone that she exclude every worldly 
thing, and every worldly joy from her heart, for it is God’s 
chamber’ (p. 69). 

The third part of the Riwle is therefore devoted mainly to the 
practice of solitude and silence in the life of an anchoress (pp. 
89-132). The author amuses himself and his readers by elaborating 
the simile of certain birds, some anchoresses being likened to the 
pelican who is easily drawn out of itself by anger, killing its young 
as the wrathful anchoress kills her good works with ill-tempered 


1 The quotations are from the modernised version by James Morton (Chatto and 
Windus). 
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words. For the generous Christian a practical truth lies under this 
almost facetious simile, for one of the easiest ways to the breaking 
of silence is along the road of impetuosity and impatience. Irritation 
with others, often rising from pride or a wrong attachment to solitude 
and a man’s own manner of life, will lead to many, not merely idle 
words, but words of abuse and swearing. A strong determination to 
preserve silence will often master this impetuosity and tranquillise 
the soul so that it does not lose the presence of God. The sparrow 
again, according to the Psalmist, sits alone, watching upon the 
housetop; and so the good Christian must use his silence and solitude 
to sharpen his watchfulness, for the noise and racket of the world 
will easily obliterate any other sound and leave the soul deaf and 
unguarded. 

The great work of God is performed in silence, and in fact God’s 
own life within the infinite power of the Trinity is lived in utter 
silence. People of little character or power make a great noise in 
their deeds; they are dissipated and given to a restless activity which 
fills them externally and internally with noise: ‘While all things 
were in quiet silence, and the night was in the midst of her course’ 
the Word leapt down from heaven. The anchoress too is a night-raven 
upon the housetop (p. 107); she returns in the same silence back 
to heaven: 

‘The night fowl flieth by night, and seeks his food in the darkness; 

and thus shall the recluse fly with contemplation, that is, with 

high and with holy prayers, by night toward heaven, and seek 

during the night nourishment for her soul’ (p. 108). 

Though the Riwle speaks literally here of rising at night for prayer, 
. the principle involved stretches beyond the physical night to the 
silence which must descend on the soul in every great work, joining 
her actions with the silent creative work of the divine power, not 
only in making the world and all within it, but also in working by 
grace so quietly in the soul. This means in practice, not only re- 
fraining from unnecessary talking, overcoming the natural tendency 
to become a chatterbox by a real discipline in our relation to others, 
but also in an asceticism regarding what we read (particularly in 
respect to the noise of the daily paper with its shrieking headlines) 
and what we see. For noise enters the imagination as much by the 
eyes as by the ears, and stirs it up with exciting or romantic pictures, 
to a restlessness which makes it hard to remain within the cell of 
the heart. 

God, however, does not leave a man to struggle against noise by 
his own efforts alone. He takes the generous person through stages 
of spiritual silence which are intended to bring rest and prayer. 
Thus the misunderstandings and the unjust words of others tempt 
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aman to cry out in his own defence. Christ not only descended into 
the womb of Mary in the silence of divine power, but he also ascended 
the cross to make the divine offering in silence: Scripture insists, 
both in prophecy and in the evangelical accounts, that he spake never 
a word (p. 92). The words of others then may become a great occa- 
sion of quietening the soul instead of disturbing it: 

“All that the base and wicked doth for evil is good to the good, and 

is all to his behoof and his advancement toward his felicity’ (p. 98). 
A ‘wrongful word or deed’ will thus help the soul greatly in its 
ascent toward heaven, if used as God intends. It is noticeable in the 
life of anyone striving for perfection that God allows him to become 
isolated and cut off from his fellow creatures and misunderstood by 
them. And this increases from the time when all is easy and the 
beginner is surrounded by kind and charitable Christians with whom 
he can frequently talk about common things, until he finds himself 
persecuted by legitimate authority, particularly ecclesiastical 
authority. Opposition comes from all sides and he is tempted to 
allow these difficulties an entrance into his interior peace. But if he 
can resist them and commit all, whatever may emerge, into God’s 
hands then he is progressing towards that desirable peace and quiet 
necessary for contemplation. 

Thus God leads the soul on to solitude and retirement; not that 
these things are good in themselves. They are pure means which can 
be abused and become the cloak for hideous selfishness if not of lust 
and other evils. The author of the Riwle contrasts the true anchoress 
as the bird to the false who is the fox—‘Foxes have their holes, and 
birds of heaven have their nests’ (p. 97). The fox is a thief and takes 
the good things of others into his hole; the fox is full of guile and 
deceives others. So it is possible to deceive men by a love of being 
alone, which they take to be the love of being alone with God 
whereas it is the love of being alone with self. The beginner must — 
beware of this temptation to escape responsibilities as regards other 
people, for it is sometimes self-centred egotism which prompts a man 
to shun his neighbours. There are some temperaments that cannot 
bear the modern racket of wireless and talkies, aeroplanes and 
speak-easies, and they are drawn to forsake that world as much as 
possible simply for their own ends. They hate people in crowds and 
they begin to look with loathing on the intruders who come to disturb 
their self-made peace and quiet. Certainly they do not seek them- 
selves consciously, but it is dangerous to make a vacuum without 
being quite certain with what you are going to fill it. A vacuum will 
suck in the nearest object to fill the space, and, as a rule, the object 
nearest to this vacuum is the ego which surrounds it. The method of 
renouncing the unpleasant rowdiness of the world for its own sake is 
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the method of making a vacuum, the shirking of responsibility, 
trying to escape from the duties of state which involve each member 
of society, The principle that the active life prepares for the con- 
templative has its application here, for the contemplative religious 
life always begins by increasing the social duties. There is a strict 
rule of silence, but community life makes constant and tiresome 
demands on a man’s generosity to others. Those who enter a con- 
templative cloister thinking they are to be left alone to pray and not 
be troubled by other people are always disappointed and often leave; 
they were looking for time for themselves. It would therefore be dan- 
gerous for the Christian living in the world to ape these solitaries 
of medieval England and build himself a kind of anchorage, 
shutting out contact with the world by refusing, in effect, to exercise 
the social virtues. True silence will only come to those who practise 
the virtues proper to their station in life; if they seek solitude for its 
own sake, if they try to imitate the life of an anchoress from some 
romantic self-satisfaction, they will become the fox dragging his prey 
into his lair and encouraging wickedness. 

But if God himself is drawing the beginner, through the racket 
of busy modern life, to an inner solitude, there will be no question 
of a vacuum. For progress to silence will be progress to the fuller 
possession of God, the solitude will be the loneliness of being with 
the Only. His silence will be broken by spiritual songs in his soul: 

‘True anchoresses are indeed birds of heaven, that fly aloft, and 

sit on the green boughs singing merrily; that is, they meditate 

enraptured upon the blessedness of heaven that never fadeth, but 
is ever green, and sit on the green, singing right merrily; that is, 
in such meditation they rest in peace and have gladness of heart, 

as those who sing’ (p. 100). 

The only justification for solitude is that it be filled with the presence 
of God; it must be directed in anticipation to the vision of heaven; 
it is a means to that end. Such a solitude is no mere escape from 
noise; the soul follows the example of St Catherine of Siena and 
builds an inner cell which is impregnable from without, but within 
holds all reality because it holds the Lord himself. And so having all 
being in her embrace, these other people and things, these things of 
the world, fall into true perspective, and it becomes possible to return 
to them, as St Catherine went back, to carry new life into the world 
of hatred and constant struggle. The Riwle teaches these truths 
under the simile of another bird, the eagle, which was supposed to 
place the precious agate stone in its nest, a stone which wards off 
all harm. So the anchoress must place Jesus Christ in the centre of 
her solitude: 


‘This precious stone is Jesus Christ; a faithful stone, and full of 
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all might, above all precious stones. He is the agate which the 
poison of sin never approached. Place him in thy nest; that is, 
in thine heart’ (p. 102). 

And when he also withdraws himself in order to wean the soul from 
the wrong sort of attachments, till there seems to be an absolute 
solitude and loneliness, the Riwle advises the anchoress to fall back 
on the external things of religion, particulary upon the crucifix (p. 
103) wherein she can see the image of him who reached the absolute 
solitude of the desolation of Eloi, Kloi, lama sabacthani. At this stage 
it would be dangerous to be too passive, even in the type of loneliness 
which has been effected by God’s direct intervention. ‘lhe soul is 
not yet strong enough to remain just in darkness, waiting upon the 
good will of the Lord when he shall choose to return; while she is 
waiting the soul must occupy herself, and so she must seize the 
crucifix or take up the breviary and so follow the Lord into the 
further desert without losing the spirit of silence in stress and worry 
at the sudden absence even of God. 

All this is necessary to bring the practical knowledge of the in- 
communicability of the human person, to make the beginner realise 
that though all are one in the mystical body, yet each individual is 
utterly unique and distinct. Mixed with the modern terror of silence 
which has grown up from the emptiness of men’s hearts, there exists 
a desire to give one’s self unreservedly to others. And this increases 
the noise; for people without depths to their characters can find a 
common basis for sharing with others only on the most superficial 
level of eating, drinking, dancing and such entertainments that 
require little thought or effort of will. On that level they endeavour 
to give their whole being, flinging themselves into a lite of dissipa- 
tion as though they would communicate to others their very being. 
But in truth the individual person is ultimately incommunicable 
and, in such metaphysical depths, dependent only upon God who 
gives him individual being. God is more intimate to the human 
person than it is to itself, and he knows it more intimately. Conse- 
quently the Christian must at first establish his relations with his 
Creator and the Author of grace, relations which are unique and not 
social or dependent upon others. He cannot communicate himself 
to other men, yet in all but a complete identification he can com- 
municate the most intimate part of himself with God, he can share 
all for he has all from God. The soul possesses no mysteries for God, 
but to everyone else it is a mystery that is never fully comprehended. 
In this sense the soul is utterly alone with God, even though in grace 
he shares the divine life of the Trinity with other men, his share is 
his own share direct from God. We are not denying that he has also 
a social nature and that he cannot live even supernaturally without 
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his fellow human beings, but this basic element of incommunicability 
ean never be transcended, and in that sphere the soul remains in an 
unassailable solitude where he can meet God with no interference 
from the world. 

It is for this reason that watching and retirement of some type 
are of the essence of the spiritual life; and once the obvious dangers 
of self-centred introspection have been pointed out, the principle 
of the anchoress’s life may be applied to every Christian really intent 
upon growing to the stature of grace. The lonely sparrow, says the 
Riwle, referring to the Psalm, lives under the roof watching, as the 
anchoress watches in her cell under the eaves of the church, She 
passes nights busy about her spiritual attainments. She will ‘shake 
off her sleep of vicious sloth in the still night, when nothing is to be 
seen to hinder prayer’ (p. 110). Her prayers and good actions are 
thus performed primarily in secret, because being awake she is 
conscious of the approach of evil and there is no distraction of pub- 
licity to deaden the sound of that approach. This means that the 
good Christian beginner must be careful to avoid sloth on the one 
hand and publicity on the other, for these things confuse his soul 
so that he ceases to be able to distinguish evil from good. It does 
not mean that he must rise in the night, but it does mean that 
certain times must be set aside for prayer, for his watching, not only 
for the approach of evil, but for the coming of the Lord. And these 
times of watchful prayer must be truly solitary, unknown as far as 
possible to all but the director. In the Old and New Testaments we 
find that: 

‘God revealed his secret counsels and his heavenly mysteries to 

his dear friends, not in the presence of a multitude, but when they 

were by themselves alone. And they, themselves also, as often 
as they would meditate solely on God, and pray to him sincerely, 
and be spiritually elevated in heart toward heaven—it is always 
found that they fled from the strife of men, and went apart by 
themselves, and that God visited them and granted their requests’ 

(p. 116). 

And the Riwle quotes the examples from the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, from John the Baptist, from our Lady and our Lord, and 
finally from the Fathers of the Desert. All this praise of the solitary 
life should not be taken literally by the ordinary Christian reader, 
but the principles are important. The practice of the true solitary 
life in the midst of the world must be highly recommended. But 
the literal solitude of the anchorhold is for the very few, and they 
are well trained. 

The author concludes this third section by summarising eight 
reasons for retirement. Firstly to seek security against the wiles of 
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the devil—few who now clamour for social security for all would 
recommend as the best way retirement from the world into an 
anchorhold. Secondly, because we have our treasure in earthen 
vessels which are brittle. Thirdly, the anchorite leaves the world in 
order to gain heaven, making the world a footstool. And so beginning 
with the negative reasons for retirement the author becomes in- 
creasingly positive. A Christian retires from the world, casting his 
bundles and packages aside by the spirit of poverty and giving all in 
alms to the poor that he may be free to follow the Lord. 
“The seventh reason is that ye may be the brighter, and may behold 
more clearly God's bright countenance in heaven; because ye have 
fled from the world, and hide yourselves here for his sake. Yet 
more, there ye shall be swift as the sunbeam; because ye are shut 
up with Jesus Christ as in a sepulchre, and imprisoned, as he was, 
on the precious cross’ (p. 126). 
And finally the need for retirement is fulfilled by going back to the 
world at least in prayer, saving many souls by being alone in prayer 
with Christ while they struggle in the world (p. 127); the anchoress 
is in fact the anchor of the ship of Mother Church, holding her firm 
against all the storms of the devil (p. 107). Such is the power of the 
true solitude, which is in principle open to all who will forsake false 
attachments, quieten the inner depths of their soul and live at rest 
in the presence of God. 
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"WED SR ee Lan ne ere eae 
BLESSED, AWN GE DAD BiROd haw © 
BY 
H. C. GRAEF 


LESSED ANGELA OF FOLIGNO, born about 1249, lived 

a very worldly and culpable life till she was about forty years 

old. ‘hen she was suddenly converted—in what way we do not 

know—became a tertiary of St Francis, and was apparently 

almost from the beginning favoured with high graces. From 
that time onwards her mystical life is richly documented owing to the 
care of her confessor, who wrote down in Latin what she dictated to 
him in the vernacular. Her life seems truly an illustration of St 
Bonaventure’s saying that God takes not into account what a man 
has once been—his grace can raise even the greatest sinner to the 
heights of the mystical life, provided he responds to the divine call 
with sufficient generosity. ; 

There is, however, a mark which ordinarily distinguishes the 
mystic who is a penitent from the one who has never lost his 
baptismal innocence. It is a certain violence with whieh he turns 
against his natural instincts, an unmeasured hatred of the old self 
which will often—as in Angela’s case—lead to embarrassing scenes 
and retard the progress of calm and serenity that usually accom- 
panies the development of the mystical life. On the other hand the 
mystics who are penitents will teach us the meaning of real penitence 
with more force and conviction than any other men, because only 
in mystical contemplation is the soul given the full knowledge of the 
heinousness of sin, which she sees in the light of divine Love mani- 
fested in the Cross. 

In a penetrating analysis Blessed Angela traces the ‘Twenty Steps 
of Penitence’ by which she herself was led into the way of sanctity. 
After the first imperfect knowledge and confession of sin, she makes 
full satisfaction, realises the divine merey, and begins to be 
‘illumined’. This illumination plunges her into deep grief, her desire 
for penance is increased, and she enters on the dolorous way of self- 
knowledge, seeing ‘nothing in herself save faults’. Then she receives 
a ‘certain illumination of grace, in which I was given a profound 
knowledge of all sins. And in this illumination I saw that I had offen- 
ded all creatures that were made for me, and my sins were poignantly 
recalled to my memory. . . . And then it was granted to me to pray 
with great ardour of love’. 

These are the two main factors of all true penitence: knowledge 
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of self and love of God; without the one penitence would be an 
empty formality, without the other it would turn into despair. Out 
of the bitter root of penance and shame springs the sweet flower of 
love, which soon finds abundant nourishment in the Cross. And the 
first fruit of this flower, which makes her feel that she herself has 
crucified her Lord, is the vow of chastity, from which her nature 
shrinks, ‘for on the one hand I was afraid to promise, and on the 
other the fire of love compelled me to promise, and I could not do 
otherwise’. 

I could not do otherwise. . . . Does this mean that she was no 
longer free to refuse the invitation of grace? It is a common element 
in all great conversions that there comes a moment when the soul 
feels herself constrained to follow the attraction of grace which 
seems irresistible, though she is at the same time conscious of her 
freedom to reject it. When theologians speak of ‘prevenient grace’ 
and ‘physical premotion’, these terms may sound abstruge—but to 
an Angela de Foligno they would only be the theological interpreta- 
tion of a lived experience, and it is not without significance that these 
conceptions are precisely the elaboration of the teaching of the 
greatest converts of the Church, St Paul and St Augustine. 

After the gift of her chastity the work of grace becomes even more 

_ evident. “And I was to seek the way of the Cross and to give my 
heart to Christ, and to go by a thorny road, that is, by tribulation.’ 
But she could not follow this call while she was living with her 
husband, her mother and children, who had claims on her. Therefore 
she did what will probably cause scandal to many: she began to pray 
for their death. And her prayer was heard: one after the other they 
all died. ‘And, because I had started on the way I spoke of before and 
had asked God that they should die, I received great consolation 
from their death.’ 

Shall we turn in horror from this recital, sounding the more re- 
volting to us because it is made in such a bare, matter-of-fact way, 
as if it were quite an ordinary thing for a mother to pray for the 
death of her family and to derive consolation from it? We have to 
admit that to pray for the death of a person who seems to be an 
obstacle to our spiritual life is wrong under all cireumstances except 
in response to an irresistible divine inspiration—but it may be 
safely said that this exception is so rare as to be almost unique. The 
ordinary way with which we meet over and over again in the lives of 
the saints is that either the obstacles are removed by divine provi- 
dence without the cooperation or even the desire of the person con- 
cerned, or that the apparent obstacle becomes itself a powerful means 
of sanctification. Yet God is free to accomplish his designs in the 
way he pleases, and that Angela’s prayer was made in response to a- 
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divine inspiration is sufficiently proved by the extraordinary series of 
deaths that followed it. Nor was it made in harmony with her natural 
desires. When, a little later, she describes some intense suffering, 
she writes: ‘And to live was even more painful to me than the death 
of mother and sons (Et vivere erat mihi poena super dolorem mortis 
matris et filiorwm)’. Her prayer, then, was made in obedience to 
the will of God and against her natural feelings, and the ‘consolation’ 
she experienced when those she loved were taken from her was 
entirely supernatural: the sweetness often accorded to a soul that 
has sacrificed all earthly love for her heavenly Spouse. 

The ways of the God who spared not his only-begotten Son must 
necessarily often remain dark to our limited human reason, though 
we may come nearer to understanding them in this particular case 
if we reflect that for a woman who had lived in sin for forty years 
to reach the mystical heights the school of detachment and suffering 
must needs be far harder than for others. The exceptional demands 
made on her by God soon showed themselves in the practice of super- 
human penance and in the complete renunciation of all worldly 
possessions, deemed imprudent even by her Franciscan directors, 
who considered her still too young to go begging. There follows an 
excellent account of the gradual illumination of the soul. She begins 
to understand the Pater Noster: ‘He put into my heart the Pater 
Noster, with a clear understanding of the divine goodness and my 
own unworthiness; and the individual words were explained to me 
in my heart . . . and I began to taste something of the divine 
goodness’, which suggests the beginning of contemplative prayer. 
Her faith, too, is in some way changed, ‘so that the faith I had 
hitherto had seemed as it were dead in comparison’. She is given a 
new understanding of the Gospels, which fills her with light and love, 
‘and I began to have constantly, whether waking or sleeping, a 
divine sweetness in my soul’. 

Thus she has arrived at the threshold of the mystical life, in 
which illumination of the intellect is combined with the powerful 
attraction of the will to God, expressing itself in a felt ‘sweetness’, 
which quickly detaches the soul from all earthly desires. Her prayer 
becomes more and more intense, until she loses the power of speech, 
a frequent phenomenon of contemplative prayer and part of the 
‘so-called ligature’. At last Angela’s directors, convinced of the 
reality of the divine operations in her soul, agree that she may divest 
herself of all her property. With this act of perfect imitation of her 
holy father St Francis she has reached the twentieth step of peni- 
tence and is ready to enter on the life of union. 

This new life is described in a sequence of seven steps. Angela 
begins with the revelatio divinae familiaritatis, the revelation of the 
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Holy Trinity and of our Lord in the blessed Sacrament, the funda- 
mental doctrines of the inner life of the Godhead and the extension 
of the Incarnation in the consecrated Host. It cannot be repeated 
too often that Catholic mysticism is really only lived dogma. The 
mystics are saturated with the doctrines of the Church, without 
which their spiritual life would wither and become that vague 
emotional pantheism that nowadays so often usurps the name of 
mysticism. As if to leave no doubt of her meaning Angela describes 
‘the revelation of the divine education through doctrines (documenta) 
perceived by the ear, and through doctrines intelligible only to the 
taste of the mind (gustu mentis)’. Some of these doctrines are 
further specified—they are precisely those most unpalatable to 
human pride, viz. ‘the revelation of human humiliation and of the 
divine reformation and acceptance. And in this step is contained 
how she saw the whole world and all things as something very small 
and God filling and exceeding all’, a vision reminding us of Mother 
Julian. At last she sees in a rapture (in raptu mentis) ‘the power of 
God and the will of God, by which she was satisfied on every ques- 
tion, namely on all those who will be saved and who are saved, and 


on the damned and the demons . . . and she remained contented 
. . . but she knew not whether she was then in the body or out of 
the body’. 


Here again we meet the intellectual element which plays so im- 
portant a part in all authentic mysticism. It is necessary to insist on 
this intellectual aspect of the mystical life, because its frequent 
external concomitants so closely resemble a swoon or even a profound 
coma, and because, moreover, the language of the mystics them- 
selves who speak about divine darkness, ignorance, unknowing, etc., 
would seem to suggest that ecstasy is a state of unconscious and 
mental ‘blackout’, as it were. But all the mystics, from pseudo» 
Dionysius, or rather from St Paul, onwards, are at one in telling us 
that what they call ‘darkness’ is really an excess of light, which 
appears dark to them only because the human intellect is so weak. 

After Angela has been enlightened on the intellectually difficult 
mysteries of the Faith there follows ‘the revelation of the divine 
union and love’, in which she receives light on the deep mysteries 
of the love of God for man: on the Passion, which causes her an 
‘excess of love’, on the intercession of our Lady for all mankind, and 
on the blessed Sacrament. After this flood of light and consolation 
comes a martyrdom of body and soul closely corresponding to the 
descriptions of St John of the Cross and St Teresa of the Dark Night 
of the Spirit and the pains suffered before the 'I'ransforming Union. 

Blessed Angela, the penitent, is being led to the same heights as 
the virginal Catherine or Teresa. But because she has been raised go 
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high from the very depths she is constantly afraid of vainglory and 
pride. The Lord, however, takes good care lest the chosen soul he 
has delivered from the lust of the flesh should fall into the worse 
snare of spiritual pride. When the Holy Ghost has just said to her 
‘Love me, for you are much beloved by me’, and she receives in- 
effable consolation from these divine words, ‘then my sins and vices 
were at once recalled to my memory, and I felt a greater humility 
than I had ever done before’. For the more closely God unites her 
to himself, the more clearly is she made to feel her faults, and the 
more is she afraid lest her mystical experiences should be delusions. 
This fear, which springs from true humility and knowledge of self, 
and is one of the surest signs of authentic mysticism, is in Angela’s 
case especially strong because of the sins of her past life and the 
extraordinary graces she receives. For she is allowed to feel ‘the 
Cross corporeally, and by feeling it, my soul was liquefied in the love 
of God’. Soon afterwards the consolations our Lord showers on her 
become so ineffable that she lies motionless for eight days, so that 
‘during these days I could hardly speak, nor say a Pater Noster, nor 
could I rise’. 

Perhaps such a prolonged state of prostration might seem patho- 
logical. But even if this were so—and without in any way disparag- 
ing these extraordinary states, we may frankly admit that it looks 
as if there was a pathological streak in Angela de Foligno—this 
would in no way detract from the authenticity of her mystical 
experiences, as little as pathological phenomena in a poet or other 
creative artist detract from the value of his art. A very highly strung 
emotional and spiritual life may from time to time show the effects 
of strain, especially in the state of ecstasy, when the body is not yet 
sufficiently adapted to the impact of extraordinary graces; but these 
are weaknesses which disappear almost entirely if and when the 
last stage, the Transforming Union, is reached. For these ‘patho- 
logical’ states are only surface phenomena; if they went deeper, 
they would affect reason and will. But this is just the fundamental 
difference between mystics and hysterical persons, that the reason of 
the former is progressively enlightened, so that even the great ones 
of this world often seek their advice, and that their will becomes 
marvellously strong, overcoming all obstacles, whereas the develop- 
ment of the latter is just in the opposite direction. 

Shortly after her eight days’ rapture Angela received a further 
increase of graces, which she describes in the second of the Seven 
Steps. When she wanted to say the Pater Noster ‘a voice came into 
my soul saying: You are full of God. And then I felt all the members 
of my body full of the delight of God . . . and I felt how God em- 
braced my soul’. Yet, however great her joy in this divine familiarity, 
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her sins come always to her mind, ‘and I doubted that such great 
things should actually be said to me’. So in her distress she asks God 
for a sign, a precious stone for example—a favour of which she had 
no doubt read in the lives of the mystics—to convince her that it was 
truly he who spoke to her. But he tells her that even such a sign 
would not rid her of her doubts, because she might be deceived in 
it. But he proposes to give her a better proof: ‘And this sign shall be 
. always with you. ... You shall be burning with the love of God... 
and this love will be so fervent that, if someone says something evil 
to you, you will hold it to be a favour and will exclaim that you are 
unworthy of such a grace. And this is the certain sign of the grace of 
God: for thus have I borne (ignominy) with great humility and 
patience’. 

The sign that God has promised Angela appears in her increased 
desire for suffering; she now lives to the full the life of contempla- 
tion, to which St Bonaventure ascribes the longing for martyrdom. 
She receives an intellectual vision of a very high order, for she sees 
God as ‘a plenitude, a clarity, through which I felt in myself an 
indescribable fulness. . . . I can say nothing else but that it was 
altogether beauty and goodness’. This, of course, does not mean 
that she has seen the divine Essence, but some of his attributes, 
beauty and goodness, conveyed in an ineffable impression of pleni- 
tude and light. The term ‘vision’, though generally used in mystical 
theology even for such principally intellectual experiences, is some- 
what misleading, because it gives the general reader the idea of 
something ‘seen’ by the eye of the imagination. But such graces are 
really far more subtle; they are intellectual illuminations in which 
the imagination plays only a very subordinate part, just sufficient 
to enable the soul who is still in her earthly body to grasp the truth 
that is being impressed on the intellect. 

The constant interplay of intellectual illumination and the ardour 
of love, one being increased by the other, is very striking in Angela’s 
writings. So in the next, the Third Step, she rises to even greater 
heights of charity: ‘My heart was lifted up above all earthly things 
and placed in God, so that I could neither think nor see anything save 
God. And whether I talked or ate or whatever I did, nothing could 
prevent my heart from being always in God’. This state of happiness 
is followed by four weeks of black desolation, when ‘I stood -in 
tribulation, and I seemed to feel nothing of God, and it seemed to 
me that I was, so to speak, forsaken by God’. But after the brief 
Night is over consolations increase. She feels herself embraced by 
Christ and enters into his Side—and after these proofs of his love 
she receives again lights of a very high order: she ‘sees’ the ineffable 
power and will of God, ‘in which I understood most fully and with 
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certainty all the things about which I had asked’, a knowledge which 
fills her with such delight that it overflows into the body. 

In the Fifth Step she is granted the ‘revelation of the divine 
Union and Love’. Though she describes experiences similar to pre- 
ceding ones, such as more visions of the divine Essence (as far as 
it can be ‘seen’ in this life) and profound ecstasies, it is clear from 
her accounts that they are of a more exalted nature, and their 
reality is confirmed by their effects; for her confessor is constrained 
to express his amazement at her perfect confessions and contrition. 
She describes very clearly the effects by which she recognises the 
divine Presence in her soul, speaking of ‘a certain unction which 
suddenly renews the soul and softens the limbs of the body (a 
mystical experience similar to “‘liquefaction’’, in which the love felt 
by the soul overflows into the body making it soft, as it were, and 
responsive to the divine action) conforming them to the state of the 
soul, so that nothing can touch or hurt her’. In this state she has not 
even tears of joy—it is too exalted for that, for ‘God brings with 
him into the soul such a superabundance of gladness that she has 
nothing more to ask for’. Her confessor gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of her appearance when in this state: ‘She became white and 
red, radiant and joyful, and her eyes so bright that she seemed no 
longer herself’—a picture the more striking if we remember that she 
must have been about fifty years old at the time, and weakened by 
her penances, but which tallies perfectly with descriptions of other 
mystics, e.g. St Teresa, in a similar state of exultation. 

But, exalting as this state is, she has not yet attained’ to the 
stability of the Transforming Union; for this she has first to pass 
through a longer and more painful period of complete darkness than 
those she had to endure before. Her account of it has an extraordin- 
ary freshness and vigour: “The torments that the soul has to bear 
from the devils I can liken to nothing else but to a man hung by 
the neck who, blindfolded and with hands bound behind his back, 
remains alive, suspended by a rope and in irons, with no expectation 
of support or help’. And, changing from this corporeal image to the 
spiritual condition of the soul in this state, she continues: ‘All the 
virtues of the soul are overturned while she herself looks on and 
knows it’. Even worse, ‘all her vices live again; not that they are 
permanently there, still, they cause much pain; and even those 
vices which were never there enter the body . . . the soul sees that 
all strength is taken away from her, and though she does not consent, 
yet she has no power at all to resist these vices’. { 

This is the most searching of the trials of the Dark Night of the 
Spirit, that the soul should appear utterly powerless to resist the 
storm of evil suggestions and desires raging within her. Actually she 
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does resist all the time by the very fact that she does not consent, 
and the more strenuous her resistance, the more painful the trials. 
The onslaught of the powers of evil seems to come from her own 
unfathomed depths, and this most painful purification teaches her 
the nothingness of the creature: Without me you can do nothing. 

In this Dark Night ‘God is completely shut out and hidden from 
me, so that I cannot even remember him. . . . Hence, seeing my 
sins, I fight against these devils with all my strength’. But, being 
unable to prevail against them, ‘I become full of wrath and sadness, 
bitter and furious’, a state which is the more humiliating as the 
soul afflicted with these temptations has but the one desire to please 
God—only to find herself in a condition where she appears to herself 
most displeasing to him. It is only after the turmoil has ceased that 
she is able to recognise that this ‘is the greatest purgation and purifi- 
cation of the soul’. 

When it is at last over, Angela the penitent finds herself on the 
threshold of the Transforming Union described in the Seventh Step. 
Jt begins with another vision of God, higher than all the former ones, 
when she sees him in a darkness, which is darkness only ‘beeause he 
is a greater good than can be thought or understood . . . and she sees 
nothing, and she sees all... .’ As Master Eckhart and so many other 
mystics she can express the inexpressible only in contradictions. 
“And the soul receives a knowledge of God so great that I cannot 
understand how it comes about’, still less can she express it. At the 
same time she is introduced to the deepest region of the soul, ‘where 
there is neither joy nor sadness nor delectation . . . but where there 
is all good and all truth... .’ 

Only very few men and women are privileged in this life to attain 
to the knowledge of their own souls—for this knowledge depends 
on the knowledge of God. Ag the soul is made in the image of God, 
so true knowledge of self is proportionate to knowledge of God, for 
in the mysterious ground of the soul is mirrored the image of God, 
‘And I see him who is Being, and how he is the Being of all 
creatures’. At last she sees herself no longer in herself, but in God; 
there is an indescribable note of triumph in the words of the sinner 
whom God has transformed into a saint: ‘And I see myself with God 
wholly pure, wholly sanctified, wholly true, wholly upright .. . 
and, wholly heavenly in him’; and she hears the words: ‘In thee 
rests all the Trinity, all truth, so that you hold me and I hold you’. 
‘And’, she confesses, ‘to this state I have been wholly led and ele- 
vated by God, for I myself could neither will, nor desire, nor ask 
for this state. .. . And my soul could not comprehend herself.’ 

It is a wonderful thing that a woman, who until her fortieth year 
had been leading a life of sin, should have been raised to these 
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heights; but the words of truth that there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner who repents than over the ninety-nine just have at all 
times been as valid as on the day when Mary Magdalen washed the 
feet of her Lord with her tears. But the way from sin to the 
heights of the spiritual life, how can it be found? Blessed Angela 
gives the answer of all the mystics: ‘I believe that a soul cannot 
find this divine light more quickly nor more easily than by devout 
and true and humble and continuous and ardent prayer’. Prayer, 
this invisible activity of the soul and in the soul, prayer, this 
mysterious relation between God and man that can be as full of 
bliss as it can be full of pain, prayer, then, is the way that leads 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, and that leads there infallibly, 
whether we start from our baptismal innocence or from a life that 
has been immersed in sin. But it is a hard way, for, as the life of 
Blessed Angela shows so clearly, once a soul has started on it she 
is compelled to divest herself of one attachment after the other. 
For the God of the mystic is the same as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, he is a jealous God. But he takes away all only in 
order to give all, changing the emptiness of sin into the fulness of 
grace that is a beginning of eternal life in this sinful world. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

In the article which appears in the current number of Tur Lirz or 
THE Spirit on St Nicholas von der Fliie, as we must now call him, 
the writer gives the traditional account of what happened at the 
Council of Stans. But the life of the holy man which was written and 
published in Lucerne, in connection with the public celebration of 
his fifth centenary, stated that this was incorrect. Very careful inves- 
tigations had shown that he did not abandon his hermitage to go to 
Stans. What he did was much more remarkable. Perhaps he recalled 
the case of Eliseus and Naaman. He delivered a message to be 
carried to the Council, and that message produced a speedy agree- 
ment and the eventual establishment of the Swiss Confederation. 
Being specially interested in St Nicholas, I sent to Switzerland for 
the book, but unfortunately I have not kept it. A fact which throws 
light on the attitude of his family towards his retirement from the 
world is that they belonged to the ‘Friends of God’, like so many of 
the most pious Catholics of their time in central and north-west 
Europe. 

Yours faithfully, 


Nora Lesson, T.O.S.D. 
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THe Sunpay InrrRoirs AaNp GRaDUALS; THE Sunday CoLiEcts; THE 
Sunpay Episrizs, simply explained by the Rev. E. C. Messen- 
ger, Ph.D. (Sands; eaeh volume, 8s. 6d.) 

Dr Messenger has had the excellent idea of collecting the articles 
he has contributed to the Universe over a number of years on the 
Proper of the Sunday Masses. The first three volumes of a series 
called The Apostolate of the Sunday Mass have now appeared, and 
they should do much to help the faithful to realise what depths lie 
hidden under the familiar words they hear from Sunday to Sunday: 
As Dr Messenger truly remarks, ‘If the faithful could only make 
themselves acquainted with the riches of the Sunday liturgy, 
presence at Mass would never be regarded as a burden but rather, as 
it is in truth, as a wonderful privilege and opportunity for renewing 
and nourishing our spiritual life’. 

The Liturgy, ‘the most important organ of the ordinary magis- 
terlum of the Church’ (as Pope Pius XI described it), has too long 
been neglected as a means of instruction. ‘Liturgical movements’ 
have been too often deflected into campaigns for plainchant, dignity 
of worship, primitive vestments and so on, and the one thing neces- 
sary has been obscured by secondary—though in themselves excel- 
lent—considerations. Such a movement as the French Centre de 
Pastorale Liturgique, aiming at the integration of the Catholic com- 
munity through an active, and hence an informed, participation in 
the Church’s worship goes back to essentials. The operative word is 
‘pastoral’, echoing as it does our Lord’s prayer that there may be 
one fold and one shepherd: unity of faith demands unity of worship, 
the Christian family at one about the common altar. 

It is in the sacrifice of the Mass that worship begins and ends, 
and it is here therefore that intelligent participation will find its 
fullest reward. The Mass is not just ‘prayers’: it is the prayer of the 
one High Priest, the life of the mystical body fully shared by its 
members. And the instruments of this prayer, the words of sacred 
Seripture and the hallowed formulae of Catholic tradition, deserve 
to be understood. It is idle to ignore the difficulties; the use of 
Latin, the gulf that separates liturgical worship from the secular 
world of the rest of the week, the loss of the sense of communal 
religious life. Even the use of a missal does not always help: its 
details are mysterious and the language of its prayer cannot be 
grasped in a rapid scanning. are 

Dr Messenger’s books provide admirably for the preliminary work 
of understanding. Anyone who prepares for Mass by reading his 
‘simple explanations’ of the introits, collects and epistles (and later, 
one hopes, the gospels, offertories, secrets and post communion 
prayers) will not fail to be helped. For instance, Dr Messenger 
relates the introit verse to the psalm from which it comes, and thus 
makes plain its meaning, which was clearer when the psalm was 
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sung—as it originally was—in its entirety. Again, we are given 
parallels which link up the themes of the collects. Each explanation 
is preceded by the Latin and English texts of the passages considered. 

It seems a pity that holidays of obligation have not been included 
in Dr Messenger’s scheme. They would not have added greatly to 
the size of his books, and we may hope that a future edition may 
find room for them. A more serious criticism is suggested by the 
arrangement of these volumes. One admits that Dr Messenger’s 
purpose is not to provide a commentary on the liturgical year such 
as those of Gueranger or Parsch; yet a treatment pam pdassu, in- 
cluding under the one Sunday all the various elements of the Proper, 
might have been simpler and more practical than the restriction of 
each volume to a particular stage in the Mass. This would avoid 
such repetition as inevitably occurs, for instance, in his treatment 
of the introit and the epistle for the fourth Sunday in Lent. The 
meaning of Letare Jerusalem is to be seen in the Mass as a whole, 
and details of the stational church, and of the idea of the new 
Jerusalem,;have to be repeated to make this plain. 

But it would be ungenerous to criticise details when so much is 
excellent. Dr Messenger’s books should be especially useful for 
teachers, who may find in the commentary on the Sunday Masses 
a valuable supplement to the catechism. In the liturgy the truths 
of faith have their proper setting, and children who have learned to 
pray the Mass will have bridged the gap between ‘Christian Doctrine’ 
and ‘Prayers’. 

Inttup Evans, O.P. 


Marcery Kempe: Genius anp Mystic. By Katherine Cholmeley. 
(Longmans; 6s.) 


It is surprising that this book has not been written before. Well 
over ten years ago the full story. of Margery Kempe was discovered 
after centuries of obscurity. The event was hailed by a scholarly 
edition of the 14th century MS. by Miss Emily Hope Allen, the 
expert on medieval mystical writings, and by a modernised ver- 
sion for the general public. But no one has so far dared to assess 
Margery Kempe’s real value as a spiritual writer nor to judge the 
validity of her revelations and mystical phenomena. A few articles 
have appeared in learned periodicals but an understandable hesitancy 
seems to have prevented the students of mystical writings from 
pronouncing for or against this strange medieval woman. As an 
historical document the book of Margery Kempe contains many 
priceless treasures of information on daily life in the 14th century, 
but the difficulty is to determine whether Margery’s spiritual 
treasures are real or merely the painted glass of hysteria. Miss 
Cholmeley began by condemning the wife of King’s Lynne, but on 
the word of two Dominicans, Fr Vincent McNabb and Fr Walter 
Gumbley, she reconsidered the book, and concluded that it contained 
the story of a true lover of Jesus Christ, so she comes here to 
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defend the “Genius and Mystic’. She sets Margery comfortably in 
her medieval surroundings and without difficulty shows her value 
for those who would have a reliable and wholesome witness to the 
state of religion at that time. Margery was undoubtedly a genius to 
have painted such a picture. But the task of setting Margery com- 
fortably among the mystics is far more difficult. It is easy to describe 
‘The Penitent’ with her great stress on sexuality, easy too to see 
The Pilgrim’ with an insatiable desire to go to holy places. But we 
may perhaps suspect some truth in Miss Cholmely’s description of 
the other pilgrims’ judgment: 
‘They remembered only too well the extravagant and haughty 
young woman who had flaunted through their town. Now it might 
seem to them that vanity had but taken another form; she was 
ar Bes for notoriety, and affecting to be better than other folk’ 
p. 56). 
And when we come to the heights of the love of God in poor Margery 
we may be justified in harbouring doubts. The author of this sketch 
suggests that the strong passions of the young married woman were 
purified and transposed to a supernatural plane, where she could 
pour out all her energies upon Jesus Christ. Fr McNabb considered 
Margery’s account of her mystical marriage to be authentic. But 
the reader will not be easily convinced, for the whole incident is 
bound up with very sensible emotions of smell and sound, and only 
a few lines before occurs this extraordinary experience: 
“She had so much affection for the manhood of Christ, that when 
she saw women in Rome bearing children in their arms, if she 
could ascertain that any were men children, she would then cry, 
roar and weep, as if she had seen Christ in his childhood’ (Butler- 
Bowden, p. 352). 
We will not however judge Margery. She was tried and acquitted in 
her own life time, but it was for Lollardy rather than a false mys- 
ticism. We hope that Miss Cholmeley is correct in her judgment, but 
we hope also that she or someone inspired by her wide sympethy will 
study the case in greater detail, analysing the nature of the ex- 
periences and comparing Margery’s doctrines with the ascetical and 
mystical teaching of the Church. In welcoming this book we look 
forward to that further study. ConraD PEptER, O.P. 


Vinet et Une Lerrres pe SAINT CATHERINE DE SIENNE: Traduction 
de Louis-Paul Guigues. (Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars Publi- 
cations; 4s.) 

A French translation of St Catherine’s letters should be welcome 
in France, where the two volume collection translated by Peére 
Cartier, O.P. is now probably a rare work. It should be welcome 
also in England where Vida Scudder’s Saint Catherine of Siena as 
seen in her Letters, published in 1905, is the last English collection 
of any size, and among its sixty-three letters contains only three of 
those given in the Vingt et une Lettres. The present volume is the 
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sixteenth of the series L’Hau Vive, and is a sequel to La Croix, Le 
Sang, la Vérité, thirteen letters of St Catherine by the same trans- 
lator, published by Gallimard. avn 

These twenty-one have been chosen as examples of les principaux 
symboles cathériniens, the lamp, the sword, the table and others, 
and form a selection both comprehensive and characteristic, the 
correspondents ranging from blessed Raymond of Capua, the saint’s 
revered but much scolded spiritual director, to the truly villainous 
Barnabo Visconti and his infamous wife Beatrice de la Scala. In her 
answer to each the passage that would have given the clue has been 
cut out. Probably the messages concerned events still recent when 
the letters were collected, and prudence required the excision. These 
are two of the longest letters in the book and are typical of 
Catherine’s dealings with souls. To say, typical of her methods, 
would be wide of the mark. A saint acting habitually under the 
inspiration of God has always a divine savoir faire but it is as spon- 
taneous and instinctive as genius on the natural plane, and of this 
too Catherine had more than a little. The usual way to keep on 
the right side of tyrants is by flattering them, but we might expect 
a saint to lash them with words of holy wrath. Catherine does 
neither. She is always courteous. Barnabo is her réverend pére, 
though also, a few lines after the opening of her letter, an esclave 
racheté (by the Precious Blood), and in the next paragraph trés cher 
Pére dans le doux Christ Jésus. Beatrice is likewise her révérende 
mére and, as the saint’s heart warms towards a soul in so great 
need, her douce mére et soeur dans le Christ Jésus. So evident indeed 
in her pleading is her passionate love and solicitude for the souls of 
Visconti and his wife that even they cannot take offence when she 
censures unsparingly the sins they know to be theirs. No one but she 
would credit them with even a measure of good will, or expect their 
brutalised intellects to be penetrated by even a glimmer of the high 
spiritual ideal she sets before them. Yet perhaps the cruel heart of 
Barnabo, whom she bids, Blottissez-vous dans les plaies du Christ 
crucifié, was stirred by some memory of her letter when, in hig last 
hour—as we learn in a footnote—he murmured unceasingly, Cor 
meum contritum et humiliatum, Deus meus, ne despicias.. 

As a translation the book compares unfavourably with the French 
renderings, by Pére Bernadot, O.P., of the saint’s letters to Blessed 
Raymond. The French construction is often faulty and sometimes 
ungrammatical. 


Aw INFINITY of Qusstions. A study of the religion of art, and the 
art of religion in the lives of five women. By C. J. Eustace. 
(Denis Dobson; 8s. 6d.) 

This book is not intended as literary criticism. It is a study of 
the relationship between poetry and mysticism, illustrated by the 
lives of five women of literary and artistic talents and their attitude 
towards their art. 
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The nature of poetic experience is here given as wonderment at 
the mystery, sensed as divine, lying at the heart of life. The sense 
of a unifying link between man and his environment lost to modern 
man ‘bedevilled by the glittering achievments of technical science’ 
is the birthright of poets and saints. Not the least value of the book 
is the corrective which Mr Eustace applies to the glib misuse of the 
word mysticism in connection with poetry. The division between 
Christian mysticism and poetic apprehension is shown to be a super- 
natural one. Poetic intuition as to the nature of existence and its 
dependence on God is contrasted with the real knowledge of the 
saint through the gift of a true mystical experience. After such an 
experience, expression in art becomes secondary to the task of the 
spiritualising of the self. God shines out to an unbelieving world 
through the countenance of his saints. 

The lives of five women show stages of the ascent from ‘song to 
sanctity’. All of these died comparatively young. Helen Foley never 
quite lost the innocent eye which sees a world in a grain of sand, 
and a heaven in a wild flower. Katherine Mansfield strove to explain 
this through her intellect. Frances Pastorelli, a gifted musician, 
forced by illness to give up her art, faced the problem of relinquishing 
the shadowy apprehension of reality for its substance in the mystery 
of God’s holy will. Elizabeth Leseur hid a life of prayer and mystical 
experience in the duties of a wife and mother, Her journals show 
the poet’s intuition fortified by spiritual insight. In the Autobiography 
of St Thérése of Lisieux we reach the heights of attainment. Here 
the mystery of life is apprehended in and through God’s love. 

The modest appearance of the book conceals great depths of 
thought as to the transforming nature of God’s grace and the gift 
of infused contemplation. The neat bibliography suggests further 
sources for meditative consideration of these. It is a pity that the 
printing and lay-out should be so unattractive and the photographic 
illustrations so harsh. JANET CLEEVES. 


ARCHIVES D’HistorrE DominicarneE, Vol. I. (Editions du Cerf; Black- 
friars Publications; 7s.) 

The first volume of a new journal of Dominican historical studies 
provides evidence once more of the industry and apostolic enthusiasm 
of the French province of the Order. One has grown used to such 
enterprises as La Vie Intellectuelle, La Vie Spirituelle and even 
to the exciting innovation of Le Centre de Pastorale Laturgique. 
And all this apart from the normal work of any Dominican province: 
in the field of preaching, missionary work, academic study and—it 
must be added—religious observance, France is pre-eminent. Tiras 
natural, therefore, to find the House of Studies at Le Saulchoir 
sponsoring an historical review. In no other Order, perhaps, is the 
study of its history so necessary for an understanding of its function. 
The providential impulse that led St Dominic to found his Order 
has lost none of its force, and seven hundred years of unified life 
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have confirmed the genius of the founder and have shown that his 
ideal was truly apostolic—relevant for all men in all times and 
places. 

A summary of the contents of this first volume of Archives (consist- 
ing of over 250 large pages) will suggest its importance. Pére Féret 
contributes a careful essay on ‘The intellectual and scholarly life in 
the Order of Preachers’, taking for his text Humbert of Romans’s 
well-known words: ‘Study is not the end of the Order, but it is in 
the highest degree necessary for the ends of the Order, namely 
preaching and the salvation of souls, for without study we cannot 
attain to either of these ends’. H.-R. Philippeau writes on ‘The 
Dominican Liturgy for the Sick, the Dying and the Dead’, Pére 
Dondain on ‘Jean de Mailly and the Golden Legend’, Pere Creytens 
on ‘Famous Dominicans of the Royal Monastery of Poissy’. Of 
greater general interest is Pere Chenu’s notable article on “Humanism 
and Reform in the College of Saint-Jacques at Paris’ with its lively 
picture of the conflicts of the sixteenth century and the emergence of 
the ‘new man’ of the Renascence. Pére Gasnier writes on the Rue 
Saint-Hyacinthe in Paris, ‘one of the smallest streets in the capital’, 
and provides a fascinating piece of topographical detection. ‘Lacor- 
daire and Rousseau’ is the subject of a paper by Pere Noble, and 
Pére Béchaux prints large extracts from the unpublished corres- 
pondence of Lacordaire with Mme de Mesnard. Pére Féret has an 
illustrated account of the heraldry of the Dominican Order. 

The volume concludes with notes on the Office of the Dead, 
Dominican Spain in the Sixteenth Century and book reviews. It 
will be seen how valuable this first instalment of the Archives d’ His- 
toire Dominicaine will be to anyone interested in the Order of 
Preachers. Every convent of the Order and every chapter of Ter- 
tiaries should possess it. TB 


Toe New TrEstamMent (Douay Version) with an Introduction and 
Notes by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. (Sheed & Ward; 6s.; Rexine 
binding, 8s. 6d.) 

Dr Arendzen and his publishers are to be congratulated on the 
appearance of an excellently printed and well arranged edition of the 
Douay (or, more correctly, the Rheims-Challoner) version of the 
New Testament. The verses are grouped logically in paragraphs and 
the editor has provided new notes to the text, the old ones, as he 
observes, having ceased to be useful. The appearance of new ver- 
sions by no means lessens the need for a readable edition of the 
Douay, sanctified as it is by four centuries of Catholic use and 
devotion. Besides, the Douay is a translation and not a paraphrase, 
and many people will continue to find in its archaic economy of 
language a more congenial rendering than that of Mgr Knox. The 
excellencies of the latter in no sense render the familiar translation 
superfluous, and a deeper understanding of the sacred text will come 
from comparison. A,B: 
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Lecionaries or Curist. By Arthur Ryan, D.D., Ph.D. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds; 2s.) 


_ Mgr Ryan has written six very readable essays which should 
increase interest in the early Fathers of the Church. After an ex- 
cellent short introduction he outlines the life and thought of Saints 
Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, and 
gives an aecount of the Epistle to Diognetus. The fact that other 
scholars might differ on certain points is frankly noted as these arise. 
Altogether this is a welcome addition to popular patristie literature. 
The only regret is that it is not a little longer, and that it does not 
include more quotation, especially from St Ignatius. Te ai 


FREDERIC Ozanam, Catholic and Democrat. By V. M. Crawford. 
(Catholic Social Guild; 2s. 6d.) 


A study of a personality, whose social influence was so important, 
is welcome from the hand of one so competent in this sphere as 
Mrs Crawford. She has naturally concentrated upon a neglected 
side of his character—his historical interests and democratic sym- 
pathies. Other lives have dealt with the great work of the foundation 
of the Society of St Vincent de Paul; this life seeks to understand 
the basic principles upon which his life’s work was built. A final 
phrase is telling: ‘Nor did he ever defend democracy save as based 
on Christian teaching’. ID). IML 


Les CHEMINS DE LA PrigrRE. Par G. Brossard, Prétre de | Oratoire. 
(Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars Publications; 2s. 6d.) 


In seven short chapters Pére Brossard deals with the familiar 
types of prayer, avoiding the elaboration of terminology which hinder 
those who want to learn to pray rather than to learn about prayer. 
Familiar illustrations, conciseness of language and a sympathy for 
the needs of ordinary people go to make up a gracious little book. 


Tus REDEMPTION oF IsraEL. By John Friedman. (Sheed & Ward; 
8s. 6d.) 


Mr Friedman surveys familiar ground—the providential designs 
manifested in Jewish history—but in a distinctively sympathetic and 
objective way. He is critical, as only a Jew can be, of the shortcom- 
ings of his race; but his criticism is firmly based and always marked 
by charity. It soon becomes clear that the fault of the modern Jew 
is one that is fully shared by Gentiles and even derived from them: 
his secularism has its own peculiar offensiveness, giving rise to anti- 
semitism on the part of those who cannot bear the sight of this 
grotesque imitation of their own vices. One is strongly tempted at 
the present moment to blame Zionism alone for the cruel sacrifices 
imposed on Britain’s sons in Palestine, and certainly Mr Friedman 
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does not spare this retarded imitation of nineteenth century national- 
ism. The Zionists have learned nothing from their own history and 
echo the demands of the people to Samuel for a king, the curses of 
the disappointed mob who had indeed wanted the Lord to rule over 
them—but in their way: the very reason for Sion’s existence is one 
that is alien to their thoughts, and even the most devout find the 
return to the ancient sacrifices and their fulfilment in the one true 
sacrifice equally unthinkable. But have we been moved by any con- 
siderations other than expediency? Certainly we are bravely keeping 
our pledged word, in spite of provocation by friends and enemies; 
but before this, what were our deeper grounds for encouraging 
Jewish aspirations in Palestine? As Christians, we could scarcely do 
so on the ground of Jewish religious claims; as unbelievers, we could 
not have discovered any basis in natural justice for the settlement 
of this particular country. It seems perhaps that we have all—in 
spite of ourselves—been serving a higher justice: there are 500,000 
Jews in Palestine, out of whom may emerge a ‘remnant’ to be con- 
verted in the latter days. In the last resort, it depends on us. 
EDWARD QUINN. 


~ BLACKFRIARS 


WHATSOEVER* HE SHAE SAY 55. net 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 


These letters to Theophila have proved 
of great help to many wishing to live 
their religion after leaving school. 


PILGRIM CROSS. The Vezelay Pilgrimage 2s. 6d. 
with a Sermon by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
This moving account of last year’s pil- 
grimage with its 70 photographs is in 
demand again now that the pilgrimage of 
the Cross is being undertaken this summer 
in England. 
(Postage extra on these volumes) 
Send for Summer Book List 
Biackrriars PuBLicaTIONS ; OxForpD 
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DARTFORD PRIORY 


. Crown 8vo. 7 photographs 
Dartford Priory traces in 
outline the history of the 
English Dominicanesses 
from the founding of the 
Priory to the present day. 


Little is generally known of 
the lives of the Sisters and 
the booklet serves as a brief 
but excellent introduction. 
pp. 65 : 25. od. 
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Westminster 
- Cathedral Chronicle 


and Diocesan Gazette 
[with 4 pages art-paper illustrations] 


THE CHRONICLE is published monthly and has become 
not only THE London Catholic monthly, but also an organ 
of national importance as the vehicle of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop’s pronouncements and matters of universal Catholic 
interest with a distinguished range of contributors. It may 
be obtained post free for a year by sending your name and 
address and six shillings (6/-) to The Editor, Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle, Archbishop’s House, S.W.1. 


Other Publications: y . 
e to Newman 2/5, Richard Challoner 3/6, 
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‘Cahiers de la Vie Spirituelle 


- The Cahiers de la Vie Spirituelle first appeared during 
the German occupation of Paris when the publication of — 
reviews and periodicals was prohibited. With the re- 
appearance of La Vie Spiritwelle the Cahiers have 
altered slightly in character and are now intended to — 
extend and deepen the work of the review. Each volume 
is restricted to one particular aspect or question concern- 
- ing the spiritual life and deals with it more intensively 
and exhaustively than is possible in a monthly review. 
~The Cahiers thus form an invaluable supplement to both — 
La Vie Spiritwelle and The Life of the Spirit. 


Current titles in the series are: 


Le Curist er tes Matapes 65. 6d. 
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